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COMPARATIVE CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE. 
By , 
J. O. Kinnaman, A, M. 


Building seems to be a natural development of man’s mind. 
It arose from social and climatic needs. Architecture can only 
be so called when great ideas are scientifically and artistically 
combined so as to give a complete and harmonious whole. 

On the art side of architecture we have the embellishments 
that embody man’s idea of the beautiful, the good, the zsthetic, 
this Iast issuing from the religious element in human nature. On 
the scientific side we have the construction and setting forth of 
the various parts accurately calculated for the role they are to 
play. When we combine the art and science of building we ob- 
tain architecture. 

When the utilitarian side only is considered, such a structure 
is not architecture; a plain wall can never be so classed. Such 
building is a trade, not an art. In architecture we have design, 
purpose and fitness. 

It is probable that the distinctive art element of building has 
its origin in temple construction. With primitive man a simple 
altar was sufficient for the purpose of worship and sacrifice. This 
is especially true of nomadic peoples, but the moment these same 
nomadic peoples take up the art of agriculture even in its most 
crude form, that moment the simple altar gives way to something 
more elaborate ; the tent succumbs to a more permanent structure. 

Sacrifice was offered to the gods in order to propitiate them 
or to gain their favor. Fruits of the field, the fairest of the 
flocks were brought forth and offered up. Later men propitiated 
the gods permanently by artistic temples, for the gods loved 
beauty. Later, this temple art having been modified was trans- 
fered to public buildings. 

Bridges, viaducts, aqueducts, etc., belong to the engineer’s skill 
rather than to the architect’s art, for that kind of construction is 
exclusively utilitarian. 

When did architecture, as such, begin? We wish that we 
were sufficiently wise to answer the question. When the curtain 
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of history rises, civilization in both the Tigro-Euphrates and Nile 
valleys is far advanced; so far advanced in fact as to be crystal- 
lized. 

We will not enter into the discussion of a speculative theory 
of architectural development, as it is foreign to our purpose at 
present. : 

It is our purpose, however, to study the elements of classic 
architecture, the study being confined to the structures of Greece 
and Rome. 

The architecture of Greece is divided into three “Orders,” 
viz.: the Doric, the Ionic and the Corinthian. These orders are 
distinguished from each other by the shape of the capital, the 
entablature and the column, but most especially by the capital. 

The Doric order is simple and severe, being constructed in 
’ such a manner as to appear massive. It is the most massive of 
all the Greek architectural designs. In this feature it is similar 
to Egypt, but delicacy of outline and zsthetic taste prevails in- 
stead of sheer massiveness. The Greeks sought symmetry, geo- 
metrical’ exactitude, beauty and purity rather than endurance of 
time. The architecture of Egypt impresses one with awe for its 
immensity; that of Greece with sympathy and admiration for 
the zsthetic tastes of the most versatile people that the world 
has ever seen. 

In the Doric the shaft has no base, but rests immediately upon 
the stylobate. The steps of the stylobate are usually three in 
number. This arrangement adds to the apparent massiveness, 
and at the same time militates toward simplicity and severity. 
Another element that furthers this appearance is the height of 
the column, which varies from ten to ten and a half modules. 
Thus the height of any given building of Doric order is not very 
great. While height of column and want of base produces mas- 
siveness, intercolumnar distance does much toward the same end. 
This distance never exceeds three modules and is usually two. 
Thus the architect produced the appearance he desired without 
actually building in the style imitated. 

As we have said the shaft springs immediately from the stylo- 
bate and is fluted with twenty-four elliptical flutes separated by 
arris, finishing directly under the capital. The Doric column 
has a most pronounced entasis, or convex curve. Whether this 
was done for scientific purposes, whether to produce or to cor- 
rect optical illusion, is still a debatable question. But whatever 
may have been the real purpose, this curve gives elastic vigorous 
supporting power against the superimposed weight as opposed to 
dead resistance. 

The flutings seem to have several purposes. In most instances 
- the shaft is not composed of one continuous piece, but of “drums” 
or sections fitted so neatly as to defy detection. Toward this the 
fluting aids inasmuch as it prevents the breaking of the perpen- 
dicular unity. A little close observation reveals the fact that 
this fluting also gives a pleasing play of light and shadow upon 
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the surface of the shaft. 

Just before the capital is reached the first intended break is 
made in the shaft. This break consists of a deep narrow groove 
separating the shaft from the neck, 

We now reach the distinguishing feature, the capital, It is 
simple in construction, consisting of a plain abacus upon which 
rests the enfablature. Beneath the abacus is a finely moulded 
echinus and finished with a series of fine annulets, 

The architrave is perfectly plain and separated from the 
frieze by taenia. 

Upon the frieze a great deal of artistic skill is lavished. It 
consists of a series of sculpture metope separated by triglyphs. 

The triglyphs are ornamented above and below by guttae. The 
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metope are sculptured so as to convey some significance, that is, 
some mythical or historical scene. The metope forms the inter- 
columnar portion of the frieze, while the edge of the triglyph is 
on the axis of the column, 

The crowning portion is the cornice, which consists of a 
a mutule band separated from the ovolo moulding by a 

llet. 

Thus the Doric order is simple, plain, severe and pure, but at 
the same time very artistic. This so-called plainness is relieved 
or rather enhanced by coloring. This can still be seen on the 
Parthenon, the most perfect type of this style of architecture. 

The Romans were not creators in the same sense as were the 
Greeks. They borrowed, and blushed not for it. While they 
borrowed, yet going one step further, they adapted and modified 
in accordance with their needs. 
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The Romans used the Doric style of architecture, but altered 
it in several respects. The Greek Doric column stands upon the 
stylobate ; the Roman Doric has a base consisting of a plinth and 
torus. The fluting is the same in both, but the capital of the 
Roman style is composed of three parts, the astragal, the neck, 
which is longer than in the Greek order, and the ovolo. The 
abacus is somewhat thinner than in the Greek. The axis of the 
column is also the axis of the triglyph. The metope is not sculp- 
tured so as to represent some scene, but merely given ornamental 
relief. Guttae are found below the triglyph, but not above, this 
being occupied by dentels. The cornice in the Roman type is 
somewhat elaborate. It consists of ovolo moulding, corona and 
cavetto. 

While thus the Romans borrowed, yet, in many cases, they 
improved what they borrowed. But some critics (partial to 
Greece) say that the Roman orders are inferior in every respect. 
We are not in a position to concede this statement. The Greeks 
were artistic builders, they: gave distinct types to the world, but 
what did the Romans do?. Were they poigiagists in every re- 
spect? We believe not. 

In Rome the theatre of Marcellus and the ground range of 
the Coliseum furnish us with examples of this type of architect- 
ure. The Greek examples are far more numerous, and at the 
same time much older. Of this type we have the temple of 
Corinth, the Parthenon; the temple of Zeus, at Olympia, and the 
temple of Theseus. 

The Ionic order is more ornamental in some respects than the 
Doric. Its distinguishing feature is-the capital. Beginning at. 
the base, for the Ionic has a base, it consists of a plinth, a-torus, 
a scotia, a-smaller torus and a. series of fillets. 

Théyshaft has twenty-four flutes separated by fillets. 

The capital is the remarkable feature of this order. It-con- 
sists of volutes which form the termination of the capital. The 
abacus is thinner than in the Doric order and is moulded with 
an echinus. A second and larger echinus enriched by bead or- 
naments forms the body of the capital. 

The architrave is divided into three faces slightly projecting 
over each other from the column upward. The frieze in some 
instances is ornamented and in others sculptured in relief. The 
architrave and frieze is separated by a series of three mouldings. 
The frieze has no triglyphs. 

The crowning member of the cornice is usually a cymba-recta. 

In this order ornament takes the place of the high coloring 
given the Doric. 

The height of the column is greater than the Doric, varying 
from seventeen to nineteen modules. The intercolumnar dis- 
tance is five modules. The Doric order gives the impression of 
massiveness and strength, while the Ionic gives that of lightness. 

The Romans did not like this order on account of the “balus- 
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ter” view; so they modified it by eliminating the balusters. This 
was accomplished by placing the volutes angle-wise, and as a re- 
sult the spiral was seen from every direction. 

The frieze is the same as in the Greek model. 

The frieze and architrave is separated by a series of two 
mouldings. The architrave is more bold and strong than in the 
Greek type. The column and base is the same as the Greek 
model. 

The notable examples of this type are: the temple of Nike 
Apertos, Athens; the Erechtheion, Athens; the temple of Diana, 
Ephesus ; the temple of Fortuna Viriles, Rome, and the second 
range of the Coliseum. 

One more Greek type remains for our consideration, viz.: the 
Corinthian. It was later.in development than the other two; 
the earliest of this type dating from 335 B. C. It is lighter and 
more ornate than the others. 

The base is so arranged that it has the appearance of being 
double, since it consists of tori, fillet mouldings and scotiz, each 
series being smaller than the one below. Of the three bases the 
Corinthian is the most artistic from several standpoints. It com- 
bines the mechanical principles of lightness, stability and power 
of resistance in such a manner as to, produce an almost, perfect 
base. This shaft has twenty-four flutes separated by fillets and 
terminating in a series of water leaves at the neck. 

The capital is made up of three parts: first, a series of six- 
teen water leaves springing from the neck; above these a row of 
eight spinosus acanthus leaves, with a flower between each pair 
of leaves; second, from the acanthus leaves spring sheaths which 
in turn give volutes to the center of the bell and to the corners 
of the abacus; third, from the junction of the two volutes that 
turn toward the:axis of the shaft spring two smaller. volutes, 
which in turn give forth an anthemium, which reaches the top 
of the abacus and unites the abacus with the bell of the capital. 
The abacus differs from the others in that it is hollowed on its 
four faces and has moulding. 

The architrave has three fascie. The frieze may be plain or 
sculptured in relief, there being no triglyphs and therefore no - 
guttz, but the cornice is dentelled. 

The cornice completes the entablature in the- other two or- 
ders, but in this there is an additional ornament placed above the 
cornice. This may also be said to be-a distinguishing feature of 
this order. The antefixe, which is the added ornament, give it 
a completeness and finish that the others lack. The idea was 
probably derived and elaborated from the ornament found on 
the gable ends of the Doric order. 

The oldest structure of this type is the Choragic monument 
of Lysicrates at Athens. The Tower of the Winds, Athens, is 
another example. 

As usual, the Romans modified this order to better suit their 
taste. The base is the same as the Ionic, except that it has one 
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more moulding. In some instances the shaft is plain, while in 
others it has twenty-four flutes separated by fillets, The flutings 
end in narrow water leaves. If not fluted the leaves spring from 
the groove that separates the-shaft from the neck. But here 
again the Romans modified the type by using “mollis” acanthus 
leaves instead of spinosus. 

The architrave has three fascize somewhat overlapping each 
other. These faces are of unequal width, differing thus from 
the Greek order. 

The frieze is perfectly plain in the Roman order. As to the 
cornice the Roman type again takes a new departure, and en- 
riches itself with “egg and dart” carvings and modillions placed 
at regular intervals. Thus the cornice is very rich in form and 
outline. 

It seems to us that while the Romans did not re-cast in en- 
tirety the Greek orders, yet, in many instances, they corrected 
the irregularities that the Greeks overlooked. We will not deny 
that in some particular structures the work is coarse and will 
not bear close inspection, yet we must bear in mind that the 
people of the Tiber were builders on a large scale. The Romans 
strove for effect or appearance rather than technique. From the 
purely professional side of architectural taste Greece surpassed 
Rome; but Rome was practical and utilitarian; Greece ideal, 
metaphysical and zsthetical to a detail. 

The structures of the last named order that may be seen in 
Rome are: the temple of Mars Ultor, the temple of Vespasian, 
the Pantheon and the third range of the Coliseum. 

The Romans went one step further than the Greeks. They 
combined the Ionic and Corinthian into a composite order. The 
volutes are set angle-wise and the acanthus leaves modified to 
suit. The capital is over ornate and has not the reticence of the 
Greek styles. The architrave is in three parts. The frieze is 
ovolo and plain ; the cornice dentelled and without antefixe. The 
base consists of a plinth and two tori with annulets between. 

While it is true that this order is too ornate as compared 
with Greek types, yet it deserves not the severe condemnation 
meted it by some critics. It suits perfectly the kind of archi- 
tecture for which it was designed. This type is found in the 
triumphal arches of Titus and Septimius Severus. 

The Romans employed one other order of architecture, viz. : 
the Tuscan. It was the least ornate of all the styles employed, 
but as no classical remains are now extant, there is no use enter- 
ing into the discussion of it. All we know concerning it we 
must gather from literature rather than from observation. St. 
Paul’s, Convent Gardens, is a modern example of this type. 

In constructional architecture the Romans employed one me- 
chanical principle that the classic Greeks never used. If we 
study the properly classical structures of Greece we find not the 
arch. This principle the Romans employed and perfected, thus 
rendering possible the mighty structure found in the Empire. 
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With the arch came buildings of more than one story ; buildings 
with great and mighty domes, bridges, aqueducts and all the 
structures that made the name of Rome great. The Greeks were 
not ignorant of the principle of the arch, but from national prej- 
udices seldom used it. The Romans got it not from the Greeks, 
but from the Etruscans, who were great builders before the an- 
cestors of the Romans landed upon Italian soil. Among the 
oldest examples of the arch in Rome is the Cloaca Maxima, 
which was built by Etruscan architects. 

As soon as the arch was employed the entablature and the 
column became useless except for ornamental purposes. It was 
no longer an essential part. In some instances we find the con- 
tinuity of entablature broken, thus revealing the ornamental pur- 
port of it. This may be seen in the triumphal arches now extant, 

From the very nature of temple construction in Greece, the 
gable ends must of necessity be triangular. These triangles the 
Roman architect used for ornamental purposes in door-ways afd 
gateways. He did not always adhere closely to the triangle, but 
at times curved it. In such structures the columns are in relief. 
The most notable and best preserved example of this type is the 
Porta Maggiore. 

In temple architecture Rome adhered in general to the types, 
since in sacred building she was somewhat limited by tradition. 
This is especially true of restorations in the Forum. But she 
never allowed herself to become limited to a very great degree in 
the matter of constructional architecture as did the oriental coun- 
tries. In Rome religion was more a matter of politics than any- 
thing else, and therefore she never became priest-ridden. 

The result of this absence of religious tyranny was perfect 
freedom of architectural expression. 

It is to be noted that in Greek temple architecture there are 
no rectilinear or exactly perpendicular lines. This rule the Ro- 
mans did not always observe. In this as in other things, they 
left themselves freedom of execution, 

If we were to go into detail comparison throughout, this 
article would extend itself into a volume. At some later time we 
shall speak further concerning the architecture of Rome. 








STONEHENGE AND OTHER BRITISH STONE MONU- 
MENTS ASTRONOMICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By A. L. Lewis. 

The most important publication in England during the year 
1906 relating to prehistoric archeology has without doubt been 
the book given to the world by Sir Norman Lockyer under the 
above title. It would be useless to pretend that the views of 
its distinguished author have been universally accepted; on the 
contrary, they have been met with what may almost be called 
angry impatience by those archeologists of the school of the 
middle of the last century, to whom all the British rude stone 
monuments are sepulchres and nothing more. Feelings of this 
kind are sometimes aroused (perhaps unconsciously) by the fact 
that one author has discovered something which another has had 
under his nose and has not noticed, but that can hardly be the 
case in the present instance, for Sir Norman Lockyer’s theory 
could only have been developed by one who was an astronomer 
rather than an archeologist. His new work is in truth an evo- 
lution from his “Dawn of Astronomy,” the principles which he 
laid down in the latter from his observations and those of Mr. 
Penrose in Egypt and Greece and at Stonehenge being applied 
to other early British monuments, and found to be carried out 
in them; and the ruling principle is this, that in order to give 
time to prepare for sacrifices and other ceremonies at the rising 
of the sun on special occasions the motions of a star rising or 
setting in the north at a convenient time before sunrise were ob- 
served by means of stones placed in certain lines from the circles 
in which it is believed the worship or observation of the sun was 
carried on. In course of time the rising and setting points of 
the star selected became changed by the procession of the equi- 
noxes and another would be chosen in its place, and fresh ar- 
rangements would have to be made for watching it, and by ascer- 
taining the exact direction of the sight lines indicated by outlying 
stones or otherwise Sir Norman Lockyer has found the dates at 
which they pointed to certain stars and concludes that those were 
the dates of the erection of the monuments in question. To give 
anything like a fair account of the details of his investigations 
in the space at our command is impossible, and it must there- 
fore suffice to say that Sir Norman Lockyer, having personally 
investigated temples in Egypt and circles and other rude stone 
monuments in Wiltshire; Cornwall and Devonshire, considers 
that this principle was applied in all of them, and, from a letter 
by him printed in “Nature” since the publication of his book, it 
appears that he also finds it in the stone circles of Aberdeenshire, 
widely as these differ from the English circles and from those in 
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other parts of Scotland. There seems to be no particular reason 
why his views should not be accepted, but we will in conclusion 
consider some of the arguments that have been advanced against 
them. Firstly, it is said that there are so many stars that there 
could be no difficulty in finding one to suit any line whatever; 
but as a matter of fact, there are only three or four which would 
answer the presumed purpose, and they were not all available 
at the same era, so that there is practically no choice at all. Sec- 
ondly, it is said that the fact that burials are found in many 
circles shows that sepulture was the purpose of them all; but the 
fact is that in several which have been carefuliy explored no 
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burials have beer: ound, which shows. that not sepulture but. 
something elsé“was the purpose of many, and even where it may 
have. bee’ the principal object it would not exclude others. 
Thirdly, the idea that the “barbarous people” who erected the 
tude stone monuments, whether in the neolithic or bronze age, 
could have had any notion of astronomical observation is scouted 
as being absurd. Here it becomes necessary to consider what 
the very great exactitude which characterizes modern astronom-. 
ical observations had any existence in earlier ages; it may even 
be that Sir Norman Lockyer himself, as a modern astronomer, 
has hardly realized this sufficiently. Astronomy, like everything 
the characteristics of the circle builders are likely to have been, 
and we must, in the first place, clear our minds of the idea that 
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else, has been slowly and painfully built up by the cumulative ob- 
servations of many generations; the length of the year was esti- 
mated in the first place by lunar months to which intercalary 
days or periods were added; it was thought to consist of 360 
days, and still later of 365 days,'and ultimately of 36534 days; 
all this had been discovered before the age of the fourth Egyp- 
tian dynasty, for at that period we find the two years of 365 days 
and 365% days running concurrently and only beginning on the 
same day once in 1460 years, when a great festival was held to 
commemorate the event. How many generations of observers 
must have watched and noted the movements of the heavenly 
bodies to have attained this amount of knowledge concerning 
them, and how did they get their knowledge except by such 
means as Sir Norman Lockyer has suggested? Their methods 
were no doubt rough and ready at first, but were ever becoming 
more and more precise as time went on. Even now the exact 
length of the year, if finally ascertained, has not been universally 
accepted, in consequence of which we have Russia using the old 
style and eleven days or more behind the rest of Europe. The 
circle builders then had not attained to great exactness of meas- 
urement, but Professor Flinders Petrie has estimated the error 
of workmanship in British earthworks, etc., at one per cent only, 
so that they were getting on, and their works show that they 
possessed considerable resources and aptitude for dealing with 
masses of stone and quantities of earth. It has been suggested 
that to mark the position of the stars at night it would have 
been necessary to move huge stones, weighing many tons, in the 
dark, when it would have been dangerous to life and limb to do 
so; if the ne¢essity had arisen a prehistoric chieftain would have 
sacrificed the lives and limbs of many slaves to effect his object; 
but there wag no such necessity ; prehistoric men would certainly 
have had sense enough to mark the spots where the stones were 
to be placed by driving stakes into the ground in the dark, and 
to put the stones in their proper places at their own convenience 
in the daytime. So, too, with measuring, the proportionate dis- 
tances which, whether accidentally or intentionally, certainly 
exist in many places, could all have been measured by very simple 
means. Again it has been suggested that the climate was much 
more foggy 3,000 years ago than it is now, and that the sun 
and stars were seldom seen; this was probably not the case, 
but if it were, it supplies an excellent reason for marking the 
place where the sun ought to rise with a stone, which would 
hardly be necessary if it were always visible at the time of rising. 
Finally, with regard to early man’s acquaintance with the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, there can be no doubt that, when 
every one lived much more out of doors than now, and when 
clocks and watches and almanacs did not exist, and the sun, 
moon and stars were the only means by which times and seasons 
could be discriminated, astronomy of a practical description was 
far better known and used than it is now in “civilized” communi- 
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ties by any except more or less professional astronomers. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty in following Sir Norman Lock- 
yer altogether is the ease with which he finds his theory to 
apply to all sorts of megalithic monuments (and indeed to 
others). If, however, Sir Norman Lockyer says that a line be- 
tween certain stones pointed at a particular date to the rising of 
some specially brilliant star it would be rather rash to contradict 
him; but it may be urged that in this or that particular case the 
coincidence may be quite accidental and due to some other cause 
than the observation of the star. There seems then to be good 
reason to accept the theory in principle, even though every case 
in which it is sought to be applied be considered separately and 
dealt with on its own merits. If this be done a substantial ad- 
vance may be thought to have been made in our ideas about the 
rude stone monuments of Great Britain and their builders. 





THE SIX CARDINAL POINTS. 
By ALTON HowarD THOMPSON. 


The main principle of apparently all American systems of re- 
ligion is that of the six points, or directions—the cardinal points, 
N. W. S. E.—with the addition of the Above and the Below. 
Around these points and this idea, everything in their lives clus- 
ters, to which everything is related and by which everything is 
controlled. Zuni, Mexico, Cuzco—each had the four divisions 
of their cities, corresponding to the cardinal points, and with parts 
assigned also to the zenith and the nadir. The relationship of 
everything in the native American’s life to the six points has 
never been fully comprehended and appreciated by the European, 
and its universality recognized. This cult is universal among 
the native tribes of the south and west, and probably prevailed 
with the aboriginal tribes of the east, if it had been properly 
understood by the early whites. Mexican cosmogony is’ founded 
on this idea and the Spaniards blundered fatally in their misun- 
derstanding of this commonest principle of the Aztecs. In con- 
sequence of this misconception, Cortez was looked upon by them 
as. the lord-of the east because he was of the color of the east and 
came from that direction. The Aztecs thought he was Quetzal- 
coatl,-the great white culture hero returned, so they could not 
understand his unfriendly treatment. The Spaniards never 
grasped the real meaning of the sacred six points. 

Dr. D. G. Brinton, in his delightful book, “The Myths of the 
New World,” describes this principle under what he calls the’ 
adoration of the four cardinal points. He says, “The assumption 
of precisely four cardinal points is not of chance, for it is recog- 
nized in every language. It is derived from the immutable laws 
of the universe. Very early in his history did man take note of 
these four points and recognize them as his guides through the 
night and through the wilderness and call them his gods. He 
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adopted it as a regulating quantity in his institutions and in his 
arts and he magnified it for its mystic meaning. In his philo- 
sophical reveries he called it the key of the universe, the source 
of ever-flowing nature. The earliest divisions of territory were 
in conformity to. this view of the four parts of the earth. The 
official title of the Incas of Peru was Lord of the Four Quarters 
of the World. Their cities, palaces and tombs were squared to 
the four quarters of the cardinal points. The social life, archi- 
tecture, customs, rites and ceremonies were controlled by it. The 
spirits of the cardinal points made and governed the earth and 
were the leading figures in the tales and ceremonies of nearly 
every tribe of the red race. All feasts and ceremonies, initiations, 
games, dances and in fact all the movements of life, were gov- 
erned by the figure four or its multiples. Travellers among the 
Indians always mention that an indispensable preliminary formula 
to all kinds of business was that of smoking; and that the first 
puff was to the sky and then to the four points, to propitiate the 
spirits of the cardinal points.” 

Among the Pueblos, each one of the six points had its re- 
spective color assigned to it, and consequently it was but natural 
that everything having one of these colors was influenced by the 
point to which it belonged. Thus the color of the north was 
yellow, that of the west blue (or green), which are alike in primi- 
tive eyes), the color of the sea in that direction; the south was 
red, the color of the fire and of summer; the east was white, the 
color of the dawn; the above was of variegated colors, as the 
sky is variegated by the clouds; and the below was biack, as the 
region of the underworld is dark. The animals belonging to the 
six points were: to the north, the mountain lion, as it is yellow; 
to the west, the black bear; to the south, the red badger; to the 
east, the white wolf; to the above, the eagle, and to the below, 
the rattlesnake. Other animals were associated with the different 
points, or in.combination, but these were the principal ones, and 
their fetiches were supposed to be powerful with the rain people. 
Thus the great bison, god of the north, brought winter and his 
fierce icy breath and bellowings are heard only too plainly in 
the storms of winter. The trees associated were: with the north, 
the spruce; with the west, the pine; with the south, the oak; 
with the east, the aspen; with the above, the cedar, and with the 
below, earth plants; all other plants. belonging to some points, 
as did every thing. The clans had each the point with which 
they were connected, their totem being associated with that point, 
for the people were their breath children. Thus everything had 
a meaning and an association with the six points. 

Mr. Frank H. Cushing, the brilliant student of Zuni myth- 
ology, writes concerning the influence of the six points upon 
every activity of life. Te says that “The six points were ar- 
ranged naturally and serially from the rising sun: first came the 
north, ‘then the west, then the south and then the east. Next 
came the zenith as the sun rose to. it from the east, and then 
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passed on down to the underworld, the region of darkness. The 
seventh was the world itself, the center of them all, where men 
lived. Each cardinal point was characterized by many things 
differentiating it from all the others. The winds of the north 
were cold, bringing winter ; those of the south were warm, bring- 
ing summer ; the east was the land of the day and of awakening 
and life beginning ; the west was the land of night and sleeping, 
of death and life’s finishing. The above was the land of clouds, 
the path of day and source of life-giving water. The below, the 
land of darkness, but the place of fertility and growth and of all 
becoming. And so it was that though one journeyed far, the 
position of the world remained ever the-same, for the six points 
were ever the same in relation to it. Their phenomena were ever 
present, yet they were ever beyond. These must therefore be 
worlds or regions by themselves and must be peopled by great 
gods, the causes of the phenomena of life, whose representatives 
in our own world or the place of the middle must be animals or 
other objects specially resident in the six regions. The gods of 
the north, the north being named first, must be the elders, and 
therefore the masters of the gods of the other regions. Thus it 
was that until the gods of the north withheld their icy breath, 
how could the gods of the west breathe moisture over the land; 
and until the moisture from the west came, how could things 
grow in the warm breath of the summer sent by the gods of the 
south ; and but for the warm breath of the gods of the south, how 
could the drying and ripening breath of the gods of the east 
have effect upon the grains and fruits of the earth. Now, in 
order that these gods of the several regions might be properly 
approached and entreated, wise men, the elders of the clans most 
nearly connected with the chief animals of the several regions 
(and hence named after them) must become their proto-prieSts. 
Hence the priests of the north are most powerful, with those of 
the west, south and east following in regular order. The num- 
ber of regulations which such arrangements have given rise to 
with a people like the Zunis, are incomprehensible, affecting as 
it does all their life, ceremonies, institutions and organizations, 
whether religious or sociologic; whether of the tribe, the clan or 
the family ; the town, the kiva or the dwelling.” 

In the Zuni creation myth described in the 13th volume of 
the Bureau of Ethnology reports, he also tells of the search of 
the people for the propitious middle place of the world, that 
should be in the exact centre in relation to the six points, There 
were long journeyings to find the midmost place and there was a 
division of the clans to search for it. The winter clan people 
were bidden to go to the northward because of their strength to 
overcome the spirits of the cold. The seed people and the kinties 
of corn and others of the summer people were bidden to go south- 
ward because they were wise and possessed the magic of the 
under fire. The macaw people and their children journeyed 
straightway eastward, and the clans of’the west went to that 
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point. The people of the above and of the below journeyed also, 
and each group built cities which became the six towns of all 
the regions of the midmost. In spite of the earth warnings and 
rumblings, each group thought that they had found the place of 
the midmost, at least for themselves, and each continued in the 
place of their choice. The northern clans in their place, and so 
also the clans of the west, the south, east, above and below in 
their places. But warnings still sounded and the gods and the 
master priests of the- people could not rest. So they called a 
council of men and beings—of birds, beasts andeinsects—of all 
kinds of the six regions. After long deliberation they said, 
Where is the water skate; long legs has he of great extension, 
six in number. Mayhap he can feel forth with them to the ut- 
termost of the six regions, thereby pointing out the very middle. 
Being summoned, the water skate appeared, in semblance grow- 
ing greater, for Lo! it was the Sun-father himself, and he an- 
swered, “Yea, that can I do!” and he lifted himself to the zenith 
and extended his six finger feet to all of the six regions. Then 
gradually he settled down and called out, “Where my heart and 
navel rest, there mark ye the spot andthere build the city of the 
midmost, to dwell therein, for there shall be midmost of all the 
earth.” Then he descended, sqyatting, and his belly rested over 
the hill and plain of Zuni, and when he drew in his finger legs, 
Lo! there were six trails that led to the six cities round about, 
like to the stays of a spider’s net. So Zuni and six cities round 
about were the seven cities of Cibola, which Coronado discov- 
ered when he invaded the country of the Zunis. 

The importance of this principle in the life of the American 
Indian cannot be estimated. It colors all his thoughts and affects 
and controls all his life. Of course there are resemblances to 
the idea in the cosmogonies of all primitive people in all parts 
of the world; but it was carried farther and more elaborated in 
the religious cult of the aborigines of America than elsewhere. 
Failure on the part of Europeans to grasp the idea made them 
fail to get on the inside of the Indian’s life and see the world as 
he saw it. Hence there was great misunderstanding and great 
injustice done which might have been avoided if care and trouble 
had been taken to understand the Indian’s mode of thought and 
the endeavor to see the world from his viewpoint. 


THE DISCOVERY OF AN OLD TEMPLE IN EGYPT. 

James H. Breasted of the University of Chicago has made 
a remarkable discovery in Egypt. It is no less than the discov- 
ery of the structure called the temple of Lesesebi. It lies in 
the most inaccessible regiori of Nubia, at the foot of the third 
cataract of the Nile. This region is separated from the north 
by the third cataract and from the south by the terrible cataracts 
of the second cataract. The temples of the ancient city appear 
lost in the wide plain which stretches from the Nile to the distant 


hills of the Sahara. 














THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


The story of Creation occupies the first chapter of Genesis. 
Vhe second chapter begins with the description of the seventh 
day in which God rested from all His work, but turns at once 
to the description of the earth as it appeared to be after the 
six days of the creation had passed. In the fifth verse, the 
thougnt is expressed that every plant of the field and every 
herb were included in the process of creation, but there was not 
a man to till the ground; nor had the Lord God caused it to 
rain upon the earth so that the plants and herbs should grow, 
but there went up a mist from the earth and watered the whole 
face of the ground. In these passages we find a picture which 
corresponds to that which is given by geology and natural his- 
tory, as well as by human history. 

I. The work of creation consisted in separating the ele- 
ments of the primeval chaos and reducing them to order, and 
yet the earth was a waste and an empty chaos, and “ darkness 
was upon the face of the abyss.” This was the condition which 
prevailed before the time of the appearance of man. The Garden 
of Eden was not in existence at that time; nor was man in his 
present condition in existence, whatever may have been his 
previous state. There is nothing im the Bible which either 
states or denies the existence of a creature who in a measure 
resembled man as he is now. The pre-Adamite man may have 
existed for a long time, and survived through many changes 
which had occurred in the geological period, but the being 
who was called the first man and who was described under the 
name of Adam, into “whose nostrils God breathed the breath ot 
life, and who became a living soul,” was the one which is refer- 
red to in the second chapter of Genesis. Every plant cf the 
field and every herb which had appeared before the advent of 
man was entirely of natural growth, for there was no man to 
till the ground and the Garden of Eden did not exist. 

In the sixth verse of the second chapter of Genesis, a 
process of nature is described which prepared the earth for the 
advent of man, though what that process was, remains a mys- 
tery. All that we can say is that there went up a mist from the 
earth and watered the whole face of the ground, and then the 
Lord God formed man and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul. The language is plain; 
there is no mistaking the meaning. There was a special act of 
creation when man as he is now known, appeared upon the earth. 
In other words, the lesson taught by revelation is the same 
as that taught by creation. Man became a living soul. The 
truth is confirmed by two witnesses. Some are inclined to set 
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up the record of creation as contradicting the authority of 
revelation, but as time goes on and the truth that is hidden in 
nature becomes known we find that the two records agree. 

The Bible language is that of appearance, rather than that 
of explanation. It is the statement of fact, and not the ex- 
planation. of science. The truth is hidden in both records. We 
do not know exactly what is meant by “God breathing into the 
nostrils the breath of life,” nor do we know the connection be- 
tween the “mist which went up from the earth and watered the 
face of the ground,” and the appearance of man upon the earth, 
and yet there is nothing contradictory in the record. Science 
and Revelation will be found to agree, whether we understand 
all the processes which took place or not. 

II. The soul of man is certainly different from the life 
that was in the plant and in the animal, though it may have 
come-in its proper order and by an unseen mysterious process, 
which proves the existence of an all-wise Creator. There is 
nothing in these passages which is contradictory, although 
there are hints of a mysterious process which had gone on be- 
fore man appeared, as there are processes still going on which 
are very mysterious, and are not fully understood by those who 
are following the teachings of science, nor by students of the 
Bible. There are allusions to a locality in which man first 
appeared, for we read in the eighth verse that the Lord God 
planted a garden eastward in Eden, and there he put the man 
whom he had formed. This passage does not positively state 
that what might be called the predecessors of man were con- 
fined to this locality, nor were they all embraced in the first 
pair, for the testimony of creation favors the idea that there 
were creatures upon the earth which resembled man, and that 
there were anticipations of his advent which have been recog- 
nized by science, and yet the grandest work. of creation was 
that which occurred when God breathed into man the breath 
of his life and the man became a living soul. 

It is stated elsewhere that man was made in the image of 
God, and the statement corresponds with the testimony of 
science, as well as Revelation. A parent looks upon a child 
and realizes that: it bears his image. So God may look upon 
every human being and recognize his own image, even though 
marred by sin. 

The creation of man, as recorded in the first chapter of 
Genesis, was the crowning work which has placed the dominion 
in one who bears the image of God, so that man in more 
senses than one has become a creator, and yet his first home 
was amid the works, of nature where there was no artificial 
product. Whatever man was, the truth is plainly stated that 
his first abode was amid the scenes of nature, and no artificial 
products were apparent. The description given of the serpent 
and the tree furnishes a hint as to the existence of a super- 
natural being which seemed to belong to another world than 
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this, and entered into the form of one of the .owest and most 
repulsive of all the creatures which have ever existed. The 
description of the serpent in the tree certainly referred to an 
order of being which was in great contrast to the first pair, who 
in their innocence made their home among the beauties and 
wonders of creation. The contrast between the first pair and 
the serpent was certainly very great, and is suggestive of a 
mysterious power and presence which gave rise to the fearful 
tragedy which was to take place apon the earth. The garden 
of itself was evidently full of the beauties and wonders of 
creation. It matters not whether there were gleaming waters, 
or shining stars, or many living creatures or not, the very 
fact that it was the abode of the first pair made it a sacred 
place, and it was 
made more _ sacred 
by the presence of 
God, who asa voice is 
said to have walked 
in the garden and 
spoke to the first pair, 
after they had eaten 
the forbidden fruit. 
Our imagination is 
awakened and sensi- 
bilities are stirred 
when we read the 
story and realize its 
significance. There is 
nothing in the realm 
of literature that sur- 
passes it, for it is so 
simple that a child 
can understand it, 
and yet so strange 
that no one can real- 
ize the results which 
were to follow. 

The personal char- 
acter of God is 
brought out by the 
; story of the garden 
even more vividly than by the story of the creation itself. 
He is brought nearer to us, almost as near as He was to 
the first pair themselves. The scene is so vivid that we do not 
need to dwell upon it. No painting could make it more vivid, 
and yet it is a very strange story. There is nothing like it in 
all the realm of science, although there are hints which confirm 
its correctness and truthfulness. There are many old engravings 
which represent the scene; they may be correct representations, 
yet everyone who reads the account will naturally form a pic- 
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ture which, perhaps, is as correct as that given by the old artist, 
though it may be an aid to our imagination to study it. 

There are three names used in the Hebrew Bible to repre- 
sent the one being. The first is Yahveh. or Jehoveh, which may 
be interpreted as “ the living one,” or the one who has existed 
through all eternity, in whom we live and move and have our 
being. Another is, ‘‘ Adonai,” a word that expresses power 
and authority, the same as “the Lord.” It gives the vowels to 
the word Jehoveh, which was too sacred to be spoken. The 
third is the word ‘‘ Elohim,” which is in the plural and gener- 
ally regarded as a plural of excellence. Literally it would be 
“ gods.” 

These names appear in the first and second chapters of 
Genesis, but may not belong to the earliest period, for there 
was certainly-a progress in religious thought before the Hebrew 
Bible was written. There was a long period during which devout 
people called upon God, while there was no written word in 
existence, even among the Hebrews. The gospel of John ex- 
presses this: “Inthe beginning was the Word, and the Word . 
was with God, and the word was God.’’ Possibly the three 
names which were used by the Hebrews had a hidden sense, 
which conveyed the same thought that the beloved disciple has 
expressed so clearly and reverently. 

The word Elohim seems to have been used in describing the 
story of creation. The brooding spirit is quite distinct from 
the creative word, but the six days of creative activity and the 
Sabbath of rest occur in no other ancient cosmogony, though 
in the Zend Avesta the cosmogony divides into six acts; and 
the Zoroastrian order 1s: sky, water, earth, cattle and plants. 
God is anterior to creation; there is no other beside Him; this 
is the key-note of the Bible. 

It may be well to consider the description given in the 
Bible of God, whose presence was made known to the first pair 
by the “voice” that is described as walking inthe garden. The 
human voice is supposed to be the expression of the soul, for 
it differs so decidedly from the sounds which are made by the 
various animals and birds that it indicates a new order of being. 
The voice is more expressive than the face or form, and proves. 
the truthfulness of the record that God breathed into man the 
breath of His life. Man differs from all animals in this, that 
he has received from God a gift which is divine, but finds ex- 
pression in the voice which indicates the soul. The breath of 
God is in the voice, just as the soul of man is made known by 
the voice. 

The main difference between the Bible and other books is 
just this: that Jehovah is represented as a personal being, a father 
and a ruler, as well as a creator. The distinction between the 
natural and the supernatural is not very clearly drawn, but the 
distinction between the personal and the impersonal or material 
is very distinct. In fact, the creator is represented as a per- 
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sonal being, but the creation is impersonal and material; the 
differencc between the two is as clearly marked in the first 
chapter of the Bibleas it is inthe very last chapter. The Book 
of Genesis and the Book of Revelations are alike in this respect. 
Materialism finds no place in the sacred record, but the spiritual 
and immaterial are clearly indicated, as well as personal. The 
heavens are peopled as well as the earth, and God rules over 
| ee 

It is not merely the personality of God that is brought before 
us by these words, for the verse represents God as speaking to 
others; the plural is used, and the language suggests the thought 
that the unseen world was peopled before the world in which 
we live. God is not a mere personification of nature, but is a 
real person. This is shown in the latter part of the first chapter 
of Genesis. God said: “ Let us make man in our image accord- 
ing to our likeness, and ¢#ey shall have dominion.” And in the 
next verse: ‘‘God created man in His image, in the image of 
God created He him, male and female created He them.” The 
change of number is very plain in both verses, but there is no 
loneliness either in God or man. At the very beginning of the 
creation the use of the plural is véry significant, for God said: 
“Let us make,” etc., but it is not Adam alone who was made; 
but the plural is used again: “ 7hey shall have dominion.”’ 

The next chapter represents God as appearing in the garden 
walking in the cool of the day, and talking with the first pair, 
rebuking them for their disobedience. 

There is nothing in the Bible story of the Creation that 
savors of materialism. The universe is brought before us in 
the language as if it were peopled. Some have objected to the 
representation of God as speaking to others before He com- 
mences the creation of man; but the very language itself is like 
the opening of a window through which we may catch glimpses 
of an unnumbered host, and at the same time, the unity and 
personality of God is clearly shown. 

There is a great difference between the Bible and some of 
the recent books on material science, for the personality of 
God is the key-note of the one, and the principle of life the 
key-note of the others. The Egyptians had a way of repre- 
senting the sky as peopled with gods and goddesses. The arch 
of the sky is formed by the body of the goddess on which stars 
are gleaming, while boats filled with other divinities are repre- 
sented as sailing over the arch, and human forms kneel under 
the arch with birds and symbols of light, and human eyes may 
be seen. There is a contrast also between the cosmogony of 
the Bible and that of other ancient books, especially the 
Egyptian, for the sun gods and stars were supposed to travel in 
boats across the firmanent from one horizon to another, and 
they died on passing to the regions of the west, but were. born 
again on the eastern horizon to commerce again their daily 
course The underworld was the abode of the dead. The: 
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personification of nature was so strong among the Egyptians 
that Set, the earth, was the husband of Nut, the sky. 

In another account, God divides himself.and becomes half 
male and half female. According to the Greek notion, Gea, 
the earth, Tartarus, the abyss, and Eros, love, were the trinity. 
Out of Chaos came Erebus and Night; their children are Sleep, 
Dreams, Old Age, and Death. The earth itself brought forth 
Uranus, the starry heavens, and Pontus, the sea, which were 
husband and wife. Everything begins with chaos, but the gods 
and the world unite. The broad-bosomed, fertile earth is the 
principal creation. On the other hand, with the Egyptians, 
the Creator is an architect and a fashioner, for he forms man 
out of clay with the wheel. He turns the potter’s wheel with 
his foot. In Thebes creation was ascribed to Ammon, the in- 
visible god. 

There is another view given: The primeval spirit is insepar- 
able from the primeval waters, but his word awakened the 
world to life. In the rising sun, the divine soul embodied itself 
in its most splendid form. At last the personality of God ap- 
pears, father of the gods, author of men, who has suspended 
the heaven and established the earth. The Egyptian cosmog- 
ony presents fewer points of similarity to that contained in 
the Bible than the Babylonian, especially in its monotheism. - 
A Persian account is associated with the name of Zoroaster, 
and seems to refer to the two kingdoms of Light and Dark- 
ness. A struggle between good and evil is personified in the 
names Ormuzd [ Ahura-Mazda] and Ahriman. The Pheenician 
cosmogony is later, and said to have been written about 1221 B.C. 
The Semitic antithesis of chaos and spirit differs from the 
chaos and maut [ mud ], though the egg from which the sun and 
moon, the stars and certain animals came, is Egyptian. The 
Hebrew term “ heaven-watchers” probably refers to the con- 
stellations, but there follows a description of the winds, clouds, 
thunder and lightning. The first food of man is derived from 
the trees. It seems to correspond with the picture given in the 
Bible. The Phcenicians worshipped sacred trees, but the first 
mention of the Garden is found in Genesis. 

The Babylonian story of Tiamat, the mothet of chaos and 
of monsters and mis-shapen creatures, is given in the Babylon- 
ian records. Tiamat is the mother of darkness and confusion, 
and revolts against the heavenly gods, but is overcome by 
Marduk. In this we find the old story of the Titans revolting 
against Jove, and the picture of the great gods dwelling upon 
the summit of Mount Olympus is brought before us. Strangely 
enough, Milton, the blind poet, draws a picture that resembles 
that given by the old pagan writers. 

The creation of woman is described, both in the Bible and 
in the Babylonian account. ‘ The woman from the loins of the 
man they bring torth,” are the words in the Babylonian which 
show this. 
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III. There were no dwellings in the Garden of Eden, but 
the earliest dwellings which were constructed furnish hints as 
to its location. These are supposed to date back as early as 
7000 B.C. Before that there had been a process of growth, 
which must have taken a long time, for no nation or people 
ever reached a stage in which towns were built and cities were 
established without having first passed through a state of 
savagery and barbarism, and reached the beginnings“of civll- — 
ization. Some have claimed that Europe was the original start- 
ing point, and have based their opinion upon the fact that cave 
dwellings were so 
common. Others 
have referred to the 
tree - dwellings of 
Africa and of India 
and a few have even 
sought for evidences 
of man’s origin in the 
far North. 

The picture of 
man dwelling in huts 
and associated with 
such animals as the 
elephant, rhinoceros 
and hippopotamus, is 
one that can be seen 
even at the present 
time in the torrid 
zone; but the fact that 
the earliest dwellings 
were erected in the 
region which is 
pointed out by tradi 
tion, shows that the 
Scriptures are cor- 
rect in placing the’ 
first home in the Val- 
ley of the Tigris and 
wen, ay There are remains of the mastodon and other ani- 
mals in Siberia and in North Europe, and on this account, 
some have claimed that the earliest home of man. was in that 
region. 

The point of greatest interest is the one which is illustrated 
by the stories about the Tree in all parts of the world, some as 
far away as Iceland and in the varivus parts of North America. 
These stories prove either that there was at a very early period 
a transmission of the Bible record from race to race, or that 
the story itself is one of those lessons which come from the 
teachings of nature. 

It has been claimed by some scientists that man was a cave- 
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dweller, and because there are caves in Europe whick are known 
to have contained skeletons, some have drawn the conclusion 
that this was the first abode of man, and that the Bible account 
<annot be regarded as the correct one. This, however, is beg- 
ging the question, for a long interval of time may have elapsed 
between the cave-dwellers and the appearance of man as a 
human creature capable of transmitting any record of himself 
which the future generations could recognize. The question is 
not, then, where the cave-dwellers dwelt, but where the first 
man, as described in the Bible, was likely to have made his 
home; and when this is answered, the location of the Garden 
of Eden can be easily identified. The description might apply 
to almost any locality in the same latitude, for Egypt, India, 
. and parts of America, as well as certain islands of the sea, are 
known to have had climate and surroundings favorable for the 
abode of man even in the earliest period. There are those who 
have endeavored to prove that the continent of America was 
the first home of man and that the migration of the race was 
from America to Asia, but this opinion has an air of absurdity 
about it, for if man had first appeared here, there is no reason 
why his history should not have been continuous and the dawn 
of civilization have occurred upon this continent, rather than 
upon the Asiatic continent. 

We may conclude, then, that the first home of min was 
somewhere in the region which by tradition as well the Bible 
has been so definitely described. 

One of the most remarkable facts about the story of the 
Garden of Eden is that it is found in such far off regions as 
North and South America, and is frequently associated with 
the garden spots of the continent. The early discoverers of 
America as they looked upon the scenery which surrounded 
them were charmed by it. Their imagination was aroused, and 
they naturally compared it to paradise. Such was the case 
with the earlier voyagers. 

IV. Turning then to the the American continent, especially 

the wild tribes, we shall find traditions and stories in reference 
to a garden, which bear a very striking resemblance to those 
which are contained in the Bible, and yet, there is no evidence 
to prove that they came from the white men, or were trans- 
mitted by any known channel except by the traditions of the 
people themselves. Among. the tribes of America there are 
many traditions which refer, not only to the tree and the serpent, 
but to the first pair, or first ancestors, as well as to the flood. 
- Before the time of the Discovery, Madoc reached strange 
lands which gave rise to a mythological geography. St. Bran- 
don; an Irish missionary, discovered an island in the Atlantic 
Ocean which he called the “Isle of the Blessed.” Arab geo- 
eget speak of an Atlantic island called in Arabic “the 
sle of the Serpent,” or Altin; the name coming from Antilla, 
probably meaning the Antilles. 
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De Leon discovered in Florida a region which was so charm- 
ing that it reminded him of Paradise. Columbus described the 
region which he reached as very charming and abounding with 
beautiful scenes. He carried a letter to the Grand Khan of 
Cathay, as he expected to reach that land by sailing westward. 
He passed through the Sarragossa Sea, but he reached an 
island where there were various strange plants, and where the 
scenery was beautiful but the people were wild Those who 
made expeditions to the New World after the times of Colum- 
bus entered scenes which were so delightful that they compared 
them to the Garden of Eden. Upon this shore, according to- 
the popular opinion which prevailed in the Middle Ages, was 
located a Terrestial Paradise-from which our first parents were 
expelled and which has never since been trodden by mortal 
feet. Columbus believed himself to be close to the earthly 
paradise. He compared the peaceful heavens to the garden 
like aspect, and the graceful natives of the coast of Peru to 
Paradise. 

Vasco de Gama and other navigators compared the lands 
-which they reached to the Garden of Eden. They thought the 
Indies were a miracle wrought by the Almighty, that the 
prophecies should be fulfilled. The vast mass of land was re- 
garded as a paradise, it grew in magnitude before the eyes 
of Europe until the people could no longer resist the conclu- 
sion that a new world had been added to geography. 

The Tree of Life is mentioned in Mexican mythology, 

and the tree is a very common 

~~ symbol and is associated with 
the serpent. The remarkable 
feature about it is that the 
serpent represents the base of 
the tree, and the bird the top 
of the tree. The first pair are 
represented as seated at either 
side of the tree under the 
shadow of the branches. The 
cross finds its meaning in the 
points of the compass, but 

° © what is most remarkable, it 
‘was called by the Mexicans 
the “tree of our life, the tree 
of our flesh.” A similar view 
of the tree and the cross pre- 
5ein prevailed among the wild 
tribes of the North. When 
the “rain maker” of _ the 
THE MAYA TREE. Lenape wished.to exert his 

power, he retired to a secluded 

spot and, drew upon the earth a figure of a cross. The 
Blackfeet were accustomed to arrange the boulders in honor 
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of the old man who sends the winds. The Creeks were 
accustomed to place four logs in the center of the square, 
pointing to the cardinal points, thus forming a cross. They 
made the new fire, which was an emblem of light, in the center 
of the cross. The tree was the “God of the Waters’ and was 
called Our Father Everywhere we find the tree the symbol 
of the Nature powers. The cross became not only the index 
of the points of the compass and the four winds, but there was 
a common belief that at the ends of the cross were divinities 
whom they called Thunderers; they were the personification of 
the Nature powers, who sent the winds and the rains; and were 
regarded as the masters of life and lords of the seasons. 

There are traditions in Europe that seem to have come from 
the far East, and have reference to the story of. the Garden and 
the Tree. Among the Finns, as well as the Scandinavians, the 
story of the Sky-God contains allusions to the tree. The story 
of King Arthur also contains many allusions to the serpent and 
the tree. Owain, riding through a deep forest, finds a serpent 
and a lion fighting. He succors the lions and slays the serpent. 
After this, the serpent accompanies Owain everywhere. Owain 
becomes a knight errant. He enters a castle which is beset by 
a giant. He waits for the giant to appear. and subdues him, 
aided by the faithful lion. ‘He rides hurriedly to the fountain 
and rescues Lunete, who has been kept against her will. He 
does not reveal his name, but is called the Knight of the Lion. 
Owain dwelt at King Arthur's court. He set forth on a journey 
to discover whether any man was stronger than himself. He 
came to a large valley where there stood a large castle, near 
which were two princely forests. A monster dwells in the 
forest, he has but one foot, one eye in the middle of his fore- 
head, and a club of iron in his hands; a thousand wild animals 
are grazing around him. A tall tree, the greenest of pine trees, 
grows upon a steep hillside. Under the tree is a fountain. 
Birds alight upon the tree, but a knight upon a coal-black horse 
guards the tree. Owain breaks his lance, strikes the knight a 
fearful blow, who turns and flees to the castle, his horse is cut 
in half by a falling portcullis, but the knight makes his way to 
the palace by the aid of Lunete, who gives him a ring, which 
renders him invisible. He seeks lodging for the night in the 
castle, which is beset by a giant of the mountain. The tree 
defended by the Knight of the Fountain, was a great tree laden 
with fruit; it was a tall tree, greener than the greenest of pine 
trees; a lime tree, the most beautiful ever seen. In another 
version it is an oak tree. From this comes the mistletoe bough. 
Again it is a fruit tree, and a sacred tree.* 

The Japanese dragon is a creature of a very superior order 
* of being, and is identical with the Nature powers. but represents 
the different powers and elements. In the spring it lives in 


c — Folklore for 1904. 1905, 1906 and 1997, articles by Arthur Bernard 
ook. ; 
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heaven, or the sky; in the autum, in the water; in the summer 
it travels in the clouds; in winter it lies dormant in the earth. 
It always dwells alone, and never in herds. This would lead us 
to the conclusion that it represents the spirit of life. Dragons 
have different colors, and in this respect they resemble the gods 
of the Mayas—they are violet, yalon: green, red and black 
One dragon has nine colors to its body. There are different 
kinds of dragons, some are scaly, some are horned, some are 
without horns; some are furnished with wings and are flying 
dragons; others are without wings, but have legs and claws. 

V. In connection with the Garden of Eden is the Bible story 
of the Giants. This also is remarkably confirmed by the myths 
of all lands. There is this difference, however, that the Bible 
sesms to represent the giants as creatures which were entirely 
human, while in the pagan myths they are represented as mon 
sters and supernatural beings. The Bible story also represents 
the giants as before the time of the Flood, but after the banish- 
ment from Eden. The question is, however, whether there is a 
reference to the myth which was so common, that the gods or 
supernatural beings were so mingled with men that a separate 
order of creatures actually came into existence. Does the 
sacred word teach that there were beings upon the earth which 
resembled the Titans of classic my thology? 

The statement that there were giants in those days, does 
not prove man to have been any different in his constitution 
from that which he presents even at the present time, though 
it will be acknowledged that many mensters are described as 
having lived at an early date in the history of mankind, and 
paleolithic relics have been found in close connection with the 
bones of man; but that does not prove that the giants which 
are mentioned in Genesis were anything more or less than men 
of great stature. The giants were in contrast to Adam and 
Eve, who seem to have had the same 
size and appearance as ordinary persons. 
They are, however, in contrast to the 
Cherubim, who were supposed to part 
animal and part human. They also bring 
a picture before us which is in contrast 
to that given of the Garden of Eden, 
for the Lord God walked in the garden 
at the cool of the day. It is worthy of 
notice, however, that no discoveries of 
giants have been made in Babylonia, or 
& even in Egypt, though the gigantic ani- 
mals have been discovered in different 
parts of the world. . 

BABYLONIAN TREE. The constellations in the sky repre- 
sent Orion asa giant. Even the Twins 
are supposed to be gigantic. The serpent was so large as to 
stretch across the northern sky from east to west. And the 
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Chinese also represent their ged as a great giant, who lived in 
acave. There are pictures representing him hammering out 
from the mountain the world, which was to be peopled after- 
ward. 

On the American continent, we find that the story of the 


giants follows the story of the Creation and the Deluge, even - 


the story of the two brothers, exactly as they are contained in 
the Scripture record, but clothed with the imagery which is 
drawn from the scenery. We have also the symbol of the tree 
and serpent, and many other symbols which represent light and 
darkness, winds and water, and many supernatural beings, who 
dwelt above the earth when it was covered with water. 
Ataensic was a god who dwelt above the earth. It was the 
daughter of Ataensic who gave birth to two sons, which cost 
the mother her life. 

The story of the giants represents the conflict between good 
and evil, as well as the story of the two brothers, but is clothed 
with the imagery which was p:culiar to American scenery; the 
symbol of the tree the serpent, the sky, the rainbow, as well as 
animals such as the turtle and the bird: the objects of Nature, 
as the light and darkness; the spirits of animals, exactly as 
they are in cetain localties. They are all blended together to 
make American mythology. These were, perhaps, the result 
of personification, and were merely mythologic creatures and 
differed from the giants who are supposed to have been human 
beings. 

There were, however,certain articles among the Indians which 
resembled those which were common in Bible lands. In each 
lodge was a bundle of sacred things, which correspended with 
the ark which was common among the Children of Israel. It 
was held in the same estimation by the Pawnees as were the 
“Penates” of the Ancient Romans. The men of the present 
era were not the original inhabitants of the earth; they were 
preceded by a race + pred who had no respect for the ruler. 
When the sun arose, or it thundered or rained, they would defy 
him. At length Tirawa, the chief god, determined to destroy 
them. He at first shot lightning at them, but the thunder bolt 
glanced to one side; then he sent a great rain and a deluge 
upon them to destroy them by drowning. Great fossil bones 
of mastodons and elephants were said to be the bones of the 
giants. After the giants had passed away, Tirawa created a 
new people, a man and woman like those now on earth. 

It may be said of all these tribes that they recognized super- 
natural beings,—animals, as well as men and women. They 
identified the rocks on the coast of Maine as in the shape of 
_ the moose; the rocks of Dakota, as in the share of serpents. 

Their gods were oftentimes ~— resented in human shape, at the 
same time representative of Nature powers. One of them is 
named Unktaghe. He was the God of Thunder, his tent had 
four openings, with sentinels at each opening; the butterfly at 
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the east, the bear at the west, the fawn at the south, and a rein- 
deer at the north. He is represented with arms stretched out 
on either side and lines falling from the arms to represent the 
rain; the crooked lines which shoot upward symbolized the 
lightning. High waters and floods were supposed to be caused 
by this divinity. 

The contest between the Good and Evil, the story of the 
Deluge, the story of the Two Brothers, and the story of the 
Giants, resembling those contained in the Scriptures. are every- 
where found among the American aborigines. 

These myths which represent giants are scattered over the 
entire globe, but the imagery which was connected with them 
varies according to locality. In the far North, there are forest 
giants. In the lake region there were two giants, one of which 
scattered the stones which are found in the channels of the 
rivers and on the sea coast. Another was transformed by a 
peculiar process from a-demon into a human being. At first, 
he looked anything but human, for his hands were like the feet 
of aturtle; his teet like those of a bear; his hair resembled 
serpents. At his transformation, seven chiefs took thirteen 
wampum belts to his house and began to sing songs. * At the 
first song his attention was gained; at the second, his feet be- 
came natural; at the third, his hands came into shape; at the 
fourth, the snakes were brushed away from his head; at the fifth. 
that which was many fathoms long was brought into length; at 
the sixth, the mind, which was not that of a human being, was 
reconstructed by a song. 

VI. As to the location of the Garden of Eden, there are 
many records which have come to us from the ruined cities of 
Babylonia which are very valuable. These consist of the cunei- 
form tablets which have been recently discovered, which con- 
firm the traditional view and supplement the mythologies which 
have come down to us from the ancient nations, and have been 
repeated by the classic writers of Greece and Rome. The 
cuneiform tablets assert that ‘‘before the gods had emenated 
from the abyss, the herbs were ungrown and plants were un- 
gathered”; and the first chapter of Genesis declares that every 
plant of the field was made in the earth, and every herb as it 

rew, for it was by the word that these were created. The 

el-el-Amarna tablets have shown how it was possible that a 
word which signified god could come to designate the one 
supreme deity. The Babylonian kings were deified by their sub- 
jects, but the local Baalim were regarded as so many forms of 
one and the same deity. 

As to the abode of God, the Bible represents it as in the 
heavens, not upon the earth, but the pagans represented the 
abode of their gods as upon the mountains, and so upon the 
earth, and yet above it. is was the conception of the Hindus 
and Greeks, and to a certain degree even the Egyptians and 
Babylonians, whose homes were in the valleys rather than upon 
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the mountains. There are passages in the Babylenian epic, or 
story of creation, which represent the house of the gods as in 
a glorious place, on high, which corresponds in a degree with 
the ideas which we ourselves have. The language is as follows: 
“A plant had not been brought forth, a brick had not been 
made, or a beam formed,a city had not been constructed. 
Nippur had not been built. The deep had not appeared, but 
Eridu made the gods and the spirits of the earth together.” 
Marduk bound together Ahriman before the water appeared. 
He made the beasts of the field, lands and marshes, the he- 
goat, the sheep, the locust, the gazelle, the meadows and the 
forests. The first man was made. He was made the son of Ea. 

In this respect the Babylonian story of the creation of the 
heavens and the earth is but a preparation for the story of the 
Garden of Eden, exactly as in the Bible, for the first chapter of 
Genes.s describes the Creation. The second chapter of Genesis 
contains the description of the Garden of Eden, but with an 
introdnction which refers to the seventh day, the day in which 
Gud rested from His work of creation. The second chapter 
should properly have begun with the fourth verse, for the title 
and general summary is given in it: ‘“ These are the generations 


of the heaven and the earth when they were created, in the , 


day when the Lord God made the heavens and the earth.” 
The creation of man took place before the Garden of Eden was 
prepared, and after the garden was planted, man was placed in 
it. In this respect Genesis and geology agree. The creation 
ot man was different from the planting of the Garden of Eden, 
and different from the Tree, which was pleasant to the sight 
and good for food, and especially different from the Tree of 
Life in the midst and the Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Evil. . The perpetual verdure, beauty and vigor and fertility of 
the plants are fully described, but the Tree of Life was dis- 
tinguished from all other plants and trees. A further descrip- 
tion of the garden is given, but it is one that would apply to a 
wide district or country, with its rivers and its mines and its 
natural products, as distinguished from a garden which is sur- 
rounded by a fence, and with a gate for entrance. In other 


words, the description is one that embraces a wide region with ‘ 


four rivers flowing through it, and all the variety of trees and 
plants, and even animals. 

The word “garden,” is generally used to signify: first, a 
protected region; second, a region, a tract of country, a delight- 
ful spot; and third, a piece of ground appropriated to the culti- 
vation of herbs or plants. Either of these definitions would 
apply to the region which tradition has fixed upon as being in 
the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, rather than in any other 
spot; a region in which are rivers which were well known, and 
in which were plants and trees and verdure of all kinds, and 
around which were the mountains, which served in a degree for 
protection. A river went out of Eden to water the ground 
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and was parted into four heads. Eden was so large a tract of 
country that the river, or rivers, flowed out of it, which in their 
course ran through the Paradisaic* enclosure. 

VII. The following comes from the mythology of Scandinavia: 
The ash is the greatest and best of all trees; its branches spread 
over the whole world and even reach above heaven; it has three 
roots very wide asunder. Under the root that stretches out 
towards the Frost Giants is Mimers’ Well, in which wisdom and 
wit lie hidden. A third root is in heaven. Underneath it is the 
holy Urdar Fount. It is here that the gods sit in judgment. 

This reminds us of the story of the tree in the Garden of 
Eden. It is followed by the story of Baldur, who is said to 
be the best, and all mankind are loud in his praise. The sons 
of Bor believed that they were gods. They took the body of 
Ymer and carried it into the midst of Ginungagap, and made 
of him the earth; of his blood they made the seas and lakes; 
of his flesh, the earth; of his bones, the rocks; of his teeth, 
the stones and pebbles; of his blood they made the ocean. 
They made the. ocean as a ring without the land; they took 
the skull of Ymer and made of it the sky, and raised it over 
the earth’s four sides; at each corner they set a dwarf, which 
represented the points of the compass—the east, west, north 
and south. They gave resting places to all fires, and set some 
of them in heaven. They used the giant’s eyebrows as a de- 
fense against the giant races, they took his brains and cast them 
into the air and made clouds from them. As the sons of Bor 
went along the sea strand they found two trees, they made men 
of them; gave them spirit and life, reason and power of motion, 
speech and hearing and eye-sight; and gave them clothes and 
names. The man they called Ash, and the woman, Embla. 
This was the golden age, and describes the first creation. The 
tree figures conspicuously in the picture. There is another 
deity, whom some call the Culumniator of the Gods, the con- 
triver of all fraud and mischief; his name is Loki. 

The beginning of the tale is, that Baldur was one whom 
neither weapon nor tree could hurt, for all things had taken an 
oath to spare Baldur. West of Valhalla there grew, however, 
a little shrub called the mistletoe. This shrub was so humble 
and insignificant that all the other plants had forgotten it; they 
had taken counsel together and decided that they would shield 
Baldur from all kinds of harm, but the mistletoe was left out. 
It was this humble plant that Loki used as a weapon against 
Baldur He persuaded Hoder to take the mistletoe and shoot 
at Baldur; the dart pierced him and he fell dead to the ground. 
When Baldur fell, the gods were struck speechless. 

The one peculiarity about the myths, is that human beings 
are mingled with animals and are monstrous in size. In this 
they differ from the Bible stories, but they remind us of the 
classic story of the Titans, 

The divinities of the civilized tribes in America may be 
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compared with the giants. The Mexican Quetzatlcoatl assumed 
the human shape, and is supposed to have sat upon a throne. 
He was the personification of the wind. Tlaloc was the god-of 
rain; lightning and thunder were among his weapons. His 
character was as fierce as the war god, Children were sacrificed 
to him. His statues were cut in green stone, the color of water: 
in one hand was a sceptre, the symbol of lightning; in the 
other,a thunderbolt. He had crimson teeth; he was a cyclops, 
and had lost one eye. His offspring were the clouds. His 
wife was named Chalchihuatlhicue, the soft green jade stone. 
His priests flung themselves into the ponds, imitating the 
action and notes of the frog. 

The ancient Peruvians had divinities which remind us of the 
giants. Japanese mythology is full of stories about the giants. 
The double-headed throne shows, however, that society was 
further advanced in America, than it was in the far East, at the 
time giants lived. The throne with two leopard‘s heads aud 
the figure wearing a necklace of pearls from which is suspended 
a small medalion containing a small face. Another is a figure of 
a woman sitting with crossed legs, richly dressed, presenting an 
offering in which is seen a gorgeous plume. Stevens says this 
bas-relief was superior to any in Palenque.* 

The Sagas of the Scandinavians describe a gigantic race 
called the Jotuns. When the more enlightened people from 
Asia, who knew the God of the Universe, and worshipped Him 
as the All-Father, entered Sweden, there arose between them 
and the Jotuns a war, which continued for many centuries; and 
as David slew the giant Goliath, so they overcame these giants 
of the mountains. 

Huldra was a supernatural being that dwelt in the forests 
and mountains of Norway. She appeared like a beautiful 
woman. Her song was said to be hollow and mournful, but 
very fascinating. Thor and Odin, who were the Scandinavian 
divinities, had to contend with the earliest inhabitants of the 
land, who were called giants, from their dwelling in -mountain 
caves and dens. 

* For further information about thé giants in America, see Prehistoric 
America. Vol. V., “ Myths and Symbol:; or, Aboriginal Religions,” by 
Stephen D. Peet. 














SOME STRANGE ERRORS IN 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BY W. D. PROWSE. 


We are all agreed that history should be interesting, but above 
all accurate. It should breathe the very atmosphere of the age it 
describes. Without the essential element of truth, however, it 
becomes mere romance and a vain thing. In dealing with the 
early annals of our continent some American historians have 
shown a want of perspective, and a lack of that sound historica? 
judgment and moderation which are the most important qualifica- 
tions for a good historian. 

It is mainly owing to this want of sound judgment and mod- 
eration that so many blunders have been made about the early 
history of our continent. Historians are now agreed concerning 
the discovery of Greenland by the northmen five centuries before 
Columbus. It is an undoubted historical fact proved by the rec- 
ords and the remains of their buildings on the west coast of 
Greenland. The only point in dispute is the extent of their dis- 
coveries. A glance at the map will show us clearly that, having 
once reached Greenland, the finding of Labrador and Newfound- 
land was certain to follow. A northeasterly gale on their frequent 
voyages between their new home and Iceland would be sure to. 
land them on the Labrador coast, and the finding of Newfound- 
land would follow as a matter of course. All this is clear, and the 
best informed and more moderate of American historians admit 
that beyond this point all is mere conjecture, and the evidence of 
their further voyages beyond Newfoundland is vague and on the 
whole negative. Enthusiastic American writefs are not satisfied 
with these plain facts. They have described the voyages of these 
barbarians as if they went about in fast steamers instead of open 
row boats. For such frail craft twenty to thirty miles would be 
a good day’s work in the calm summer time. We must bear this 
in mind when we are discussing their adventures. Out of this 
enthusiastic desire to extend the northmen’s voyages to Boston 
and Rhode Island some very comical blunders have arisen. I sup- 
pose most of my readers may remember the episode of the Norse 
baptismal chapel at Newport, R. I. How both the Americans and 
the Danish Society of Northern Antiquaries agreed that this oldi 
circular building was an ancient baptismal chapel not later than 
the fourteenth century, and how it turned out to be an old stone 
grist mill built by a former governor of the State. The Royal 
Geographical Society of England made a similar mistake about the- 
remains of old mill stones and coins found in Conception Bay,,. 
Newfoundland. I will candidly confess that I was one of those 
who also believed in the Norse remains. I discovered, however; 
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later on from the English records that they were the work of John 
Guy’s colonists, and the buildings were destroyed by his enemies, 
the ship fishermen from Devonshire. So far there has not been 
found a solitary trace of the northmen’s occupation of North 
America beyond Greenland. All thesé errors are ludicrous 
enough, including the so-called Norse writings on the rock, which 
were clearly shown to be the work of North American aborigines. 
The crowing absurdity of all that puts all the other blunders 
into the shade is, however, Professor Horsford’s statue of Eric 
Raude, erected in Boston to commemorate the visit of this inter- 
esting barbarian to the Hub. It is comical enough for the cul- 
tivated American to set up the monument of a murderer. Our 
first information about this truculent Norwegian nobleman is that 
he was banished from his native country for the savage killing 
of another Jarl. 

As fighting and savage frays was the ordinary business of these 
fierce marauders—duelling an every-day occurrence—we may be 
sure that theré must have been something atrocious about Eric 
Raude’s offense or it would not have received such a severe pun- 
ishment. The humor of the monument is still further increased 
when we realize that Eric’s visit to Boston is as fabulous as 
Lucian’s trips to the moon. There is not a little of evidence to 
prove the fact, and there are overwhelming proofs to show that 
the Northmen never reached the southern mainland of North 
_America (now the United States). On the most southern ex- 
ploration the Sagas describe their encounter and battle with the 
skrellings or dwarfs (the savage eskimos in their skin boats). 
Now all American historians are agreed that there is not a trace 
of an Eskimo further south than Newfoundland. In confirma- 
tion of this view, we may cite the map of the Icelander Steph- 
anius, 1570. It is not exactly contemporary evidence, but it 
sows Vinland as part of Newfoundland, and proves clearly that 
Newfoundland was then recognized as the southern limits of the 
Northmen’s explorations in America. Further, the description 
given to the locality where the encounter with the Eskimos hap- 
pened, corresponds in every minute particular with St. George’s 
Bay, on the west coast of Newfoundland. The sandy dunes, and 
the splendid salmon river flowing in at the head of the arm, the 
profusion of berry bearing shrubs and wild fruit, give a faithful 
picture of this beautiful country, now so well known to American 
tourists. 

American historians have at last recognized this point. They 
Tealize that the presence of the Eskimos puts a complete barrier 
to their imaginative flight about the Northmen’s visits to Cape 
Cod and their sojourn in Boston. To get over this tremendous 
difficulty, some recent writers on American history have tried to 
prove: First, that the Northmen were not acquainted with the 
Eskimos, and secondly, that these savages in skin boats (all the 
other aborigines using birch bark canoes) came much further 
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South and frequented the shores of the American Continent. Now, 
if we consider for a moment the long extent of littoral coast in 
Greenland traversed by the Northmen, and the wandering habits 
of the Eskimos on the coast, a meeting between them was inevita- 
ble. Not only did the Northmen know them, but they had given 
them a name, “the Skrellings,” or dwarfs with skin Doats. They 
are so described in the Sagas. They must also have met them 
in their exploration of the Labrador coast. To get over this 
difficulty about the Eskimos whicheputs a definite limit to the 
Northmen’s voyages in America, another set of writers declare 
without the smallest show of authority that the range of the Eski- 
mos extended a long way south of Newfoundland. The whole 
body of American historical opinion ‘is opposed to this view, and 
all the evidence is against it. 


One of the most absurd blunders about our North American 
history is concerned with the period from John Cabot’s discovery 
in 1497 to the arrival of Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 1583. In 
nearly all extant works on this subject it is stated that the English 
were at this time absent from Newfoundland, the great trans-At- 
lantic codfishery being carried on entirely by the French, Portu- 
guese and Spaniards. How this ridiculous error crept into his- 
tory is clear enough. There is no notice of an English fishery in 
the new island in the current records, or it is only mentioned 
in such a casual way that the superficial observer fails to under- 
stand the facts or to appreciate their importance. 


The absence of information about the new island is in all prob- 
ability due to Henry VIII’s fear of offending Spain, who claimed 
the whole western world, and the King’s support of the new 
enterprise was therefore kept secret. We can see proof of this 
in the Spanish warning to Henry not to have anything to do 
with Cabot. Henry, we know, was then intent on an alliance 
with Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The Bristol men who went with Cabot returned to their home 
port in the beginning of August, 1497. They were interviewed 
on their arrival by a humorous Italian named Soncino, who has 
given us an account of their voyage and their views about the 
new island. “The sea is full of fish,” they said, “and we can bring 
so many fish that the Kingdom will have no more business with 
Iceland” (then the great resort of the English codfishery), “and 
that from this country there will be a very great trade in the fisk 
they call stock fish” (dried cod). 

Would any man who knows the West Countrymen, and one 
who appreciates their boldness, their obstinacy and their intense 
love of money and adventure, believe for one moment that all 
this was a mere empty boast, that having found this island all 
their own, a veritable gold mine, they would at once abandon it to 
the foreigner? Anyone could see that the idea is absurd. When 
we come to examine the contemporaneous records we can realize 
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how the business was carried on, 

The whole story. as revealed to us is really one of the most 
interesting episodes in Tudor history. 

To understand it we must breathe the atmosphere of the time. 
We must understand the arbitrary tyrannical power of a King 
like Henry VIII.- 

There was absolutely no protection for the subject or his prop- 
erty. The King could take his person or his ships whenever it 
suited his royal will and pleasure. Under such a state of tyranny 
the natural course for humble people was to hide their posses- 
sions and conceal their treasure. 

This is exactly the course, taken by the Devon men about the 
Newfoundland fish and barter trade. The business was im- 
mensely profitable. It was not only of fishery, but a great barter 
trade. The famous Sheffield cutlery, West of England cloth still 
celebrated, Bridgport cordage, etc., were exchanged for the wine, 
oils and preserves of Spain and Portugal, for the Lyons velvets, 
French linen, etc. It was absolutely free trade in the new island 
without the interference of Kings or Customs Houses. There 
are several lists of ships made during the reign of Henry VIII. 
In none of them do the West of England ships appear, although 
it was then the great maritime center of England. The whole 
. business was a gigantic smuggle, all the country side were 
engaged in it. How the trade was so cleverly concealed comes 
out clearly when we examine the records. The Custom House 
Officers of that day (called officers of the Admiralty) were miser- 
ably paid. By bribes of money and doles of fish and goods the 
fishermen kept them silent for fifty years.. By the time Edward 
VI came to the throne (1547) they had grown so strong that 
they had the brazen audacity to attack their friends, the currupt 
officials. A petition was sent to the King complaining of the way 
the poor toilers of the sea were robbed by these officers of the 
Admiralty. The result was the act passed in the first year of 
the young King’s rule, setting forth the facts of the Custom 
House officers taking bribes and doles of fish and inflicting dire 
penalties on them for such offenses in the future. The trade at 
last became free of all tolls and dues. It had become in Raleigh’s 
words the mainstay of the western countries. There are abund- 
ant proofs of its existence. An act of Henry VIII which has 
escaped the notice of historians mentions the English Newfound- 
land fishery. There was an immense increase in the dried cod 
brought into England, whilst the Iceland fishery in which the 
West of England had been leaders practically ceased to exist 
in Devon, Somerset, etc. We have also the notice of English 
lack ships. Fish carriers to Spain and the little fishing vessels 
were quite unable to transport all their fish to market. In this 
brief. paper I cannot bring forward all the proof for my state- 
ment, but I can say that all the best English authorities on the 
Tudor Age are agreed that I have proved my case about the early 
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trade of Newfoundland. . 
To fully appreciate my case requires in the first place a full 
understanding and comprehension of the Tudor Age and its 
rulers, and secondly, the character of the daring West country- 
men, Only a mere handful, not more than fifty small ships, 
they ruled the big fleet of foreigners in Newfoundland and levied 
contributions from them with as absolute authority as Bluff King 
Hal ruled England. An old Tudor writer mentions this rule of 
the English fishermen as the regular and natural order of things 
in the new isle. Old Anthony Packhurst, 1578, after describing 
the great fleet of foreigners, over 330 ships and of much larger 
tonnage than the little English boats, says: “Nevertheless the - 
English are commonly lords of the harbor where they fish and 
use all strangers’ help in fishing it need require, according to an 
old custom of the country making all foreigners supply boat loads 
of salt, etc., in return for protection from pirates.” It struck me 
at once how could this be an ancient custom if the English were 

not present in Newfoundland all this time. 





THE OLDEST BOOK IN THE WORLD 
BY A. H. SAYCE 

“Prisse Papyrus” of the eleventh dynasty, which is the oldest 
book in the world, was written in the reign of King Seankhara, 
who lived about twenty-five hundred years before Christ. The 
' characters that appear in this book are pronounced by the high- 
est of philologist authority to be prototypes of the letters after- 
ward copied by the Greeks from the Phcenicians and by them 
transmitted to the Latins. Thus Egypt is not only the cradle 
of the alphabet, but may be considered the mother of literature. 
The records upon the tombs and monuments, beginning with 
Mena, the King of Egypt, who founded Memphis and built one 
of the great pyramids 6,300 years ago, show that the people were 
seldom governed by a man of their own race. Egyptian history 
for nearly 5,000 years tells of a series of conquests by aliens who 
ruled the country for centuries at a time until they in turn were 
overcome and driven out by other invaders—Semetic, Ethiopian, 
Assyrian, Persian, Greek, Macedonian, Roman, Saracen and 
Turkish. There is scarcely a representative of the Egyptian race 
in all of the long list that has been preserved to us. Neverthe- 
less, during all those cycles of foreign domination the people have 
preserved their individuality and racial features, their peculiar 
customs and other national characteristics—an ethnographical, 

ethnological phenomenon that is equally marked with the Jews. 
The story of Egypt, as written in hieroglyphics upon the walls 
of monuments, palaces and tombs, is not. open to dispute. The 
Kings who built the pyramids erected monuments that cannot per- 
ish and have not been removed. There is, however, a difference 
of opinion as to exact dates, caused by variations of interpreta- 
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tion. Some scholars claim that King Mena reigned 5,867 years 
before Christ, which would be nearly 8,000 years from now, but 
others bring the date down to 4,400 years B. C. Taking the lat- 
ter. estimate as accurate, we have at Sakara, twelve miles from 
Cairo and nine miles from the great pyramid of Cheops and the 
Sphinx, in what is known as “the Step Pyramid,” near the ruins 
of the ancient City of Memphis, the oldest structure of human 
hands. That we know because of inscriptions of which there is 
no doubt. It was built by King Tchesor of the third dynasty in 
the year 3900 B. C. 
ANCIENT PHOENICIAN BOWLS. 

In the museums of London and Paris may be seen a number of 

bronze and silver-gilt bowls, chased and embossed with delicate 





and intricate decorations. One of the most famous was found at 
Palestrina, not far from Rome, and is preserved in the Etruscan 
museum of the Vaticdn. The center figure is an Egyptian scene, 
as manifest by the face and hair. A frieze of horses in motion is 
ranged around the next circle, with the vacant spaces filled in 
with birds.. In the upper part of the picture, starting from a tiny 
fortress, a king, apparently an Assyrian, goes forth in his char- 
‘jot to the hunt, driven by an Egyptian charioteer. The king dis- 
mounts, and-takes aim with a bow at a stag standing on a mound, 
the stag is slain and falls, Next, in the shade of a palm-tree, the 
Egyptian is feeding the horses, while the king proceeds to hang 
up and divide the stag, part for his feast, and part for sacrifice 
to the gods. We-see the king seated before an altar under the 
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winged disc of the sun-god. In front of the king a hideous ape 
looks out from a cave in a hillock, watching to slay the pious king 
unawares, The next scene shows the ape standing upright with 
a stone in his hand, but the goddess appears from heaven, and 
catches up king and chariot in her protecting arms. The king 
returns to earth again, tramples his enemy under foot, and returns 
in triumph to the palace whence he went forth. 

Another bowl said to have been found at Curium, on the south 
coast of Cyprus, during the excavations made there by General 
Cesnola, has in the center medallion a scene more obviously Assy- 
rian than any shown by the Palestrian bowl. A winged deity, 
half god, half monster, contends with a lion. The spaces around 
are filled by two protecting hawk-shaped genii. The interpreta- 
tion of this design as a whole is by no means clear. The next 
circle shows some curious scenes—animal contests, a lion trarap- 
ling a hunter, men come to his rescue, one with a bow, another 
thrusts a spear into the lion’s mouth, etc. A king, bearing on 
his head a symbolic crown, manifestly Egyptian, is slaying his 
foes ; he grasps them by the hair, he kills them literally at a blow; 
beside him stands a hawk-headed sun- -deity, Ra, ‘with the solar 
disc on his head. At intervals along the bowl are formal designs. 
like trees with monsters planted heraldically on either side. A 
fusion a king from Assyria, a charioteer from Egypt, and an ape: 
from Africa? Why was the cup found in Italy? Why do its. 
designs reappear on pottery that is Hellenic? And lastly, how 
came the Curium bowl so far from the land which created the 
art it represents? 
glance at the Assyrian relief shows how oriental they are. These 
curious bowls suggest several problems: With respect to the pre- 
ceding one, how came the artist to combine in such strange con- 





THE NAMES OF THE STATES.* 
By ANNABELLA STANFORD. 

When the Congress of 1784 assembled, Virginia ceded to the 
United States the Northwest Territory. The district lying north 
of the forty-fifth parallel, and between that and the Lake of the 
Woods, comprising that portion of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
north of the latitude of St. Paul, was to be called Sylvania. That 
from the forty-fourth to the forty-fifth parallels, and west of Lake 
Michigan, in or near which are now situated Oshkosh, Eau 
Claire, Winona, and other important towns, was named Michi- 
gania. The peninsula of what is the present state of Michigan 
was. given the name of Chersonesus. 

A fourth district, comprising a part each of northern Indiana, 
Illinois and Iowa, extending indefinitely to the west, was desig- 
nated Assenisipia, while south of that the valley of the Illinois 
River and a large but ill defined extent of country east was’ to 
be Illinoia; and to Northern and Central Indiana and Northern 
Ohio was assigned the name of Metropotamia. A territory com- 
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‘prising portions of .Central Ohio and Indiana was designated 
Saratoga, and to the remainder of Ohio, that part adjoining 
‘Pennsylvania, the name of Washington was bestowed. 

The lower end of Illinois and the western tip of Kentucky, 
comprising the territory surrounding the junctions of ‘the 
Wabash, Cumberland, Tennessee, and Ohio, was marked off as 
Polypotamia, and an indefinite district to the east of this, lying 
along the Ohio River, was called Pelisipia. 

Of the names suggested, two in a modified form, Michigan and 
Illinois, remain ; the romantic Sylvania was never adopted ; Cher- 
sonesus and Metropotamia were rejected as savoring too much 
of Europe; the name of Saratoga came near adoption in mem- 
ory of the famous victory; Polypotamia and Pelisipia were dis- 
missed from consideration as fanciful and inappropriate ; and the 
personal opponents of Washington succeeded in preventing the 
use of his name at that time, and many years elapsed ere it was 
revived, first as proposed for Minnesota, then adopted in the 
far West. 

New York indicated a personal compliment to the Duke of 
York, who converted the Dutch colony into an English posses- 
sion ; but by the change of ownership we missed New Amsterdam. 
New Jersey, too, savors of the personal. The Dutch called it 
New Sweden; but after the English conquest Nova Czsarea was 
the ponderous name with which it was loaded by command of 
Charles II., for Carteret valiantly held the channel island of 
Czsarea for the King against the Parlianient. Most of the inhab- 
itants of this island would not even then have recognized it by 
its official title; for after struggling with the Latin name for two 
or three hundred years they finally determined that the easiest 
way to pronounce it was Jersey; so Jersey it became, and, when 
the name crossed the Atlantic with a prefix, Jersey it remained. 

New Hampshire was first called Laconia, or Lacedzemon, a 
scholar among the New Englanders remembering that the Pel- 
oponnesus, the home of the Spartans and Argives, was mountain- 
ous ; SO was a portion of New Hampshire, hence the propriety of 
the name. John Mason, however, who held a patent for the 
district, called it New Hampshire after his native country in 
England, and then the name Laconia was transferred to the hilly 
district surrounding Lake Champlain. 

We missed another picturesque name on account of the desire 
of Charles I. to pay a personal compliment to Queen Henrietta 
Maria. When Lord Baltimore drew up the papers for patent for 
the new colony, he called it Crescentia ; but the King insisted that 
it should be Terra Marie (Mary’s Land), and Maryland instead 
of Crescentia it has remained. There was some talk of calling it 
Terra Henriette. 

William Penn’s intention was to call his colony’ New Wales, it 
was said, on account of his friendship for several Welsh gentle- 
men, and his desire to pay them a compliment. However, he 
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changed the name to Sylvania, and the prefix was added to dis- 
tinguish his Sylvania from another proposed Sylvania in North 
Carolina and Tennessee, 

When West Virginia was separated from the older State in 
1863, there was a spirited discussion in Congress regarding the 
name. Kanawha was the favorite, and would have been adopted 
but for the fact that the people of the new State did not care 
to give up a name that had come down to them from colonial 
times; so West Virginia was chosen. There had always been 
a distinction made by the Virginians themselves between that 
portion of their State lying east and that to the west of the Blue 
Ridge. The East Virginians were the aristocrats, and regarded 
the mountaineers to the west as little better than savages. The 
West Virginians were poor, there were few towns of importance 
in their section of the State, the cabins in which they lived were 
on small holdings, widely separated, and trails, unworthy of the 
name of roads, were rough and rocky, the mountain districts 
being almost inaccessible during the inclement season. But the 
mouritaineers had a sturdy independence. Like their neighbors 
east of the Ridge, they were proud of being Virginians, and 
almost unanimously rejected the proposition to convert them into 
Kanawhans. 


When Louisiana Territory was purchased by the United States, 
there was on the Red Riyer a colony of Acadians, who by one 
or another means had found their way from the various English 
colonies, among which they were distributed, to the French pro- 
vince west of the Mississippi, and when Louisiana was admitted 
as a State a strong argument was made in favor of Acadie or 
Acadia as a name for the new State. 


The Mormons desired to call their territory Deseret. The name 
was that given by them to their original colony. The word is 
said to signify “honey bee,” and was a self-complimentary allusion 
to their own industry in converting the sandy valleys and arid 
plains of an inhospitable region into fertile farms and pastures 
green. 

When the territory of Minnesota applied for admission, several 
names were suggested, among them being Itasca, Chippeway, 
Jackson and Washington. Nevada narrowly escaped the name of 
Sierra Nevada (snowy mountains), that bestowed on its most 
prominent range to the west of the State line, and borrowed from 
the name of a similar range running through Andalusia south of 
Granada. After the purchase of Alaska, several names were sug- 
gested for the new possession, among them Walrussia, American 
Siberia, Zero Islands and Polario. The name now used was 
proposed by Charles Sumner, who stated it to be that bestowed 
by the Indians themselves and given to Captain Cook with the 
information that it signified “The Great Land.” 


The original name of Arizona was Arizuma, a Zuni word sig- 
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nifying “silver bearing,” and presumably referring to the mines 
worked for their precious metal even before the discovery of 
America. 


Colorado, as everyone knows, was named from its great river, 
and the name of this is a Spanish word signifying “ruddy,” for 
the stream, ordinarily clear, becomes at.flood seasons of a ruddy 
color tinted by the clay it bears along; but the State narrowly 
escaped the name of Coronado, that of the famous Spanish 
explorer who traversed, or is pee to have traversed, 4 por- 
tion of its territory. 

Several names were suggested for the Territory of Idaho, that 
finally selected being given the preference, not only on account 
of its euphony, but because of its poetic significance. It is a Nez 
Perce word signifying the “silver gleam on the mountains.” 

A recent illustration of a lost name is Sequoya, strongly favored 
by a large portion of the population of Indian Territory, and but 
for the union with Oklahoma the name of the inventor of the 
Cherokee alphabet would probably be now included in our list 
of States. 


A TABLET FROM BABYLONIA. 
Rev. R. W. .Miller, of Chicago, has brought back from his 


travels in the East a brick from the palace of Nebuchadnezzar in 
Babylon. A 


The tablet, which is 2,500 years old, is thirteen inches long, 


three inches thick and weighs thirty pounds. The brick bears a. 


stamp in the ancient cuneiform script as follows: 


“Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon; restorer of Azida and 
Esaglia, first born son of Nobopolassar.” The brick was taken 
from the ruins of the palace which are being excavated by the 
noted German archeologist, Dr. Keldeway, who has been at work 
there with a force of 200 men for eight years. 

Mr. Miller said that Jerusalem is now undergoing a building 
boom. There is a trolley line in process of construction at Damas- 
cus, and there are other small —_ of the awakening of the 
East. 











THE IBERIAN RACE. 
By Henry Proctor. 


They were spread through Spain as far south as the Pillars 
of Hercules and as far to the northeast as Germany and Den- 
mark. The skulls from Basque cemeteries possess exactly the 
same characteristics as those from Neolithic tombs and caves, 
and there is no doubt that the Neolithic inhabitants of Britain 
belonged to the same non-Aryan race as the Basques—a race 
which formerly inhabited the whole of Europe until displaced 
by the present Aryan populations. 

This is further demonstrated by the fact that when the Romans 
invaded Britain they found in it two races of men physically very 
distinct. There were the Turanian Silures which are identified 
with the Iberians, and the Aryan Celts. The first were of feeble 
build, short stature, long skulls and dark complexion, who buried 
their dead in long barrows or mounds, with interior chambers or 
passages; some as much as forty feet long. In these are found 
no trace of metal and but little pottery. 

The Silures were the builders of the cromlechs, dolmens and 
other megalithic structures, so common in various parts of the old 
continent. Their type survives to-day in the small, dark people 
of parts of Wales, of the south and west of Ireland and the 
Hebrides. 

The Celts on the other hand were tall and muscular, and of 
light hair and complexion, and were the builders of the round 
barrows. Their language was of the Aryan family, while that of 
the Silures was of the Turanian. La 

We have said that Australia formed part of the lost continent 
of Lemuria. ’ : 

The proof of this fact is found in the character of its fauna, 
which differs but little from that:of the Early Eocene. For 
nearly all the animals of Australia are pouched as all of the 
animals of the Early Eocene were, and it was during the Eocene 
period that the placental mammals (allied to existing forms) 
made their first appearance. Australia therefore did not form 
part of the continent of Atlantis on which the remains of placental 
mammals are found, but of a continent which must have been sub- 
merged during the Eocene period before the placental mammals 
had made their appearance. We also find there the nearest 
approach to a missing link that is found anywhere. It has the 
body of a mole, the bill of a duck, and it is the only known animal 
which lays eggs, so that it possesses characteristics of bird, reptile 
and mammal. So that we have in Australia probably the oldest 
forms of animal life now existing on the earth,.and possibly the 
most primitive kind of man, as they are certainly among the lowest 
and least advanced in civilization. Nevertheless they had one 
invention which was totally unknown in any other part of the 
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world, namely, the boomerang, a weapon which returns to the 
sender, 

The inventions of the savage races as a rule present a dead-level 
of sameness, but the fact that this unique invention was totally 
unknown elsewhere when Australia was discovered, goes to prove 
that the Australian race was indigenous to the soil, and has sur- 
vived together with his country from the Tertiary period. The 
Miocene or Mid-tertiary man, according to La Beauce, already 
knew the use of fire, and worked flint. However rough and rudi- 
mentary his instruments may have been, he had even then ‘an 
industry, and according to all appearance fed partly upon cooked 
food. He possessed scrapers.for preparing skins, and awls which 
perhaps served as needles. 

Of Quartenary man we have more precise inforamtion than 
we have concerning many existing races. We have more than 
forty different skulls from as many different places, especially in 
Western Europe. He was the contemporary of the mammoth, 
the woolly rhinoceros, the cave bear and the cave tiger. 

It is easy therefore to discern how all the races which now in- 
habit the earth have risen successively at different geological 
epochs. The older races as we see are dying out, and some are 
swiftly disappearing from the face of the earth, while the later 
races are increasing by leaps and bounds and filling the face of 
the world -with fruit. This is in the order of providence guiding 
evolution that the lower races should be gradually displaced or 
absorbed by the higher. So the red and brown races are dying 
out. So will the black and yellow races eventually disappear, or 
become assimilated to the Caucasian, who is now taking possession 
of their land. Africa, the home of the Negro race, is being over- 
run and possessed by the white race. The yellow race, although 
so numerous in China, possesses only a fossilized civilization. 
They seem incapable of making any great progress, and the inev- 
itable end appears to be the division of their land among the Great 
Powers. To the decadence of the yellow race, Japan is the 
only exception, and this nation may be the very latest offshoot 
of the Turanian race. For each of the five root-races are five 
branches, or sub-races, arid it is the destiny of each sub-race to 
succeed and supplant the previous sub-races. This is illustrated 
in regard to the Aryan race. The Hindoo is of the Aryan race, 
just as much as the Anglo-Saxon, who now dominates his im- 
mense dominions. But the Hindoo is of the first sub-race, and the 
Anglo-Saxon of the fifth sub-race. What is true of the root-race 
is true also of each sub-race, viz., that it rises by degrees to the 
zenith of its power and glory and then declines before the later 
race, which makes greater progress and reaches a higher state 
of civilization. The mixture of races tends to produce new and 
higher races, as Martin de Moussy says of Brazil, that “mixed 
races of every origin increase and form a new population, always 
becoming more similar to the white type, which, according to 
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what takes place in the whole of South America, will in the end 
absorb all the rest,” and from the fusion of existing races a 
sixth root-race will be formed possessing a sixth sense, and be- 
coming as much superior to the present races as man is now to 
the lower animals—a God-like race, worthy to have dominion 
of the whole creation. 





Dr. Tafel, a German explorer, has succeeded in obtaining an 
audience with the Dalai Lama at a monastery of Gombum, near 
the Chinese town of Siningfu. The Dalai Lama received Dr. 
Tafel in the largest chamber of the monastery, a low roofed room 
containing many pillars draped in cloth. The Dalai sat on a stool 
forty inches high. He is described as a dark little man, slightly 
built, with Tibetan features, dark eyes, a thick black mustache, and 
covered with pock marks, He wore a priest’s robe and a richly 
embroidered undergarment. The explorer received a present of a 
scarf for good luck, which was woven of silk and wool. A gro- 
tesque ceremony was the examining of candidates for the priest- - 
hood. There were three candidates, and one hundred priests 
were present as spectators, Priests and candidates prostrated 
themselves on the ground face downward and lay thus before the 
Dalai Lama throughout the examination. The Dalai paced up and 
down and put questions to the prostrate candidates. When a 
candidate gave an unsatisfactory answer the Dalai Lama placed 
his right hand on the offender’s mouth and held it tightly. When 
Dr. Tafel prostrated himself before the Dalai Lama on taking 
leave the latter appeared pleased with the respect shown him, and 
he touched the explorer’s head with his right hand. 





Consul William C. Magelssen, writing from Bagdad, in Asiatic 
Turkey, calls attention to a vast irrigation programme in ‘that arid 
country and to the present demand for pumping plants. He says: 
“In ancient times, when the whole of Babylonian Mesopotamia _ 
and the greater portion of the country lying between the Tigris 
River and the mountains of Persia and Kurdistan were artificially 
irrigated, these parts held the principal granaries of the world. The 
luxurious growth of grain upon these alluvial flats excited the 
wonder of the Greek travellers who visited the East and, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, the soil yielded commonly two hundred fold 
and sometimes three hundred fold. Herodotus would not tell the 
whole truth for fear that his veracity might be doubted. When 
the Chaleans peopled the delta of the Tigris and the Euphrates 
they constructed vast irrigation works, which turned the whole 
land from a desolate waste into one huge garden. The whole 
plain was studded with prosperous and populous cities, set in the 
midst of engirdling areas under wheat; for it is from this region 
that wheat, at first. found in a wild and uncultivated state, was 
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taken and gradually transplanted all over the world. In those 
days the land was protected against the inundations of the rivers 
and watered in seasons of drought by a stupendous system of 
dikes and canals, which at the present day, in a ruined and sand- 
choked cofidition, cover like a network the face of the country. 
Once the crown of the possessions of the powers which swayed 
_ the East, it is now a barren waste. The irrigation works of the 

ancients perished because the country was so torn asunder by 
strife that ¢hey ceased to keep them in repair. The scene of the 
sudden destruction which overwhelmed the cities of the plain is 
still visible. The River Tigris burst its bonds and temporarily en- 
gulfed a great area, and from that day to this desolation reigns 
supreme around ancient Opis.” 





Professor Ronald M. Burrows, in a recent report on the exca- 
vations in Crete, describes the uncovering of the Palace of the 
Minoan kings at Knossos. Here is a specimen of what he has to 
_Say about the finds of the excavators: “Besides the Throne and 
the Cupbearer, there were the long corridors, with the rows and 
rows of huge Aladdin’s jars, twenty in a single storeroom, many 
of them still standing in position and intact, as when once they 
held the oil or wine of King Minos. On the walls were frescoes 
of ‘his minions and his dames,’ in garden or on balcony ‘viewing 
the games’; The men close-shaven and with flowing hair, the 
women with puffed sleeves and flounced skirts, frisées et dé- 
colletées, altogether ladies of fashion and the Court, of whom 
the French savant might well exclaim, ‘Mais ce sont des Parisi- 


, 99 


ennes . 





In the winter of 1905 M. Jean Capart purchased in Egypt some 
fragments of a decorated funerary chamber of the period of the 
Sixth Dynasty and in due course they were incorporated, as the 
gift of Madame Errera of Brussels, the Egyptian collection of 
the Musées Royaux du Cinquantenaire, where they are now pre- 
served. Egyptologists will now be interested to hear that M. 
Capart has now issued a monograph upon his find, entitled 
Chambre Funéraire de la Sixiéme Dynastie. The chamber be- 
longed to. the tomb of an official named Maru-Bebi, who lived in 
the time of Mer-en-Ra, that is to say, towards the end of the 
Sixth Dynasty, about 3500 B. C., according to the current 
chronology, or about 2500 B. C. according to Meyer’s chrono- 
logical system. The deceased describes himself as a friend of the 
king, superintendent of the royal forests, and scribe of the royal 
boat. The chamber is a fine specimen of its class, of which there 
are not many examples in the Cairo Museum or in the Museums 
of Europe. Brussels is therefore to be congratulated on having 
obtained this example through the generosity of Madame Errera 
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and the energy of M. Capart. His description of the monument 
makes a very attractive volume, and special mention must be 
made of the five photographic plates included, which give excel- 
lent reproductions of the walls of the chamber. 





The second volume of the “Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts 
in the Bodeian Library” (Oxford: Clarendon Press), by Adolph 
Neubauer and Arthur Ernest Cowley, contains the additions to 
the collection since 1886, including the great mass of fragments 
from the Geniza of the old synagogue in Cairo, The work was 
begun by Dr. Neubauer, the editor of the former volume of the 
Catalogue, and, after the failure of his health, was completed by 
Mr. Cowley. The whole number of manuscripts described in the 
volume is 316, of which 166 (containing 2,675 pieces) are from 
Cairo. The identification and detailed description of these muti- 
lated and often half-obliterated fragments have heen the chief 
task of the cataloguer, which has been fulfilled with unsparing 
pains. Fuil indexes do all that can be done to help the student 
find what he is seeking in this mass of material. 





In the Journal of the American Oriental Society, xxviii, pp. 
176-189, M. Jastrow, Jr., discusses the question of the existence 
of Babylonian temple libraries. Three important mounds have 
thus far been pretty thoroughly explored; namely Telloh, Abu 
Habba, and Nippur; and a fourth site, Babylon, has been under 
investigation since 1899. In none of these mounds has anything 
that can properly be called a temple library been discovered. All 
that has been found in connection with the temple has been either 
records connected with the temple administration, or business 
documents of a private character, stored there for safety, or tab- 
lets for use in the temple schools. Among the latter, mythological 
and ritual texts, which served as writing exercises for the chil- 
dren, have occasionally been discovered, but nothing which indi- 
cates the preservation of literature in the narrower sense. The 
Babylonian temples were halls of record rather than libraries, 
and the only library which has yet been discovered is that found 
in the palace of Assurbanipal at .Ninevah. 





The Rhind Lectures in Archeology, which Professor Sayce 
delivered at Edinburgh last winter, have now been issued in vol- 
ume form under the title “The Archzology of the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions.” The lectures themselves take up six chapters of 
the book, and an essay on Canaan in the century before -the 
Exodus, contributed in 1905 to the Contemporary Review, has 
been added as a seventh chapter. Prof. Sayce claims that his 
book represents a first attempt to deal with the archeology of 
cuneiform decipherment, and it is certainly true that, while we 


*- 
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have abundance of epigraphic material for study, our archzo- 
logical knowledge of Babylonia and Assyria is miserably defective. 
His volume deals in turn with the decipherment of the cuneiform 
inscriptions; the archzological materials for study, with special 
reference to the excavations at Susa, and our knowledge of the 
origin of bronze; the Sumerians; the relation of Babylonian to 
Egyptian civilization; Babylonia and Palestine; Asia Minor, and 
early Canaan. 





In the Ephemeris fiir Semitische Epigraphik, Vol ii, pp. 125- 
139, M. Lidzbarski discusses the origin of the names of the 
letters of the Semitic alphabet, and comes to the conclusion that 
these names are of genuine Semitic origin and that the alphabet 
must have been invented by a Semitic people. It is possible, 
however, that it is based upon some foreign phonetic or acropho- 
netic system. This may have been one of the varieties that have 
lately been discovered in the eastern Mediterranean, It is im- 
possible that the Greek alphabet was original; and that the 
Semitic was borrowed from it. In Hermes, Vol, xli, pp. 540-561, 
A. Gercke discusses the origin and development of the Greek 
alphabet. After considering many details, he concludes that the 
supplementary signs were developed before the foundation of 
Cumae (ca 730 B. C.), and that the origin of the Greek alphabet 
cannot be placed later than the beginning of the ninth century, 
as the Lycian and Carian alphabets, which imply the Greek, 
originated before the end of that century. In any case the inven- 
tion of the alphabet is far later than the Dorian occupation of the 
islands. 





Classical Philology for July, has an article by Prof. Edgar J. 
Goodspeed, on “Field Museum Inscriptions.” Says Prof. Good- 
speed: “The Field Columbian Museum has recently received 
from Mr. S. L. James, of Chicago, a collection of Egyptian an- 
tiquities (Accession 955). These objects were secured by Mr. 
James’s father in the course of a visit to Egypt made some years 
ago, and were sent by him to Chicago, where they remained 
stored away until his death in 1903, when his heirs turned them 
over to the Field Museum. From certain tickets and papers 
accompanying the collection it appears that it was formerly 
located at Sidi Gaber, between Alexandria and Ramleh, where 
it was exhibited in connection with a reputed Tomb of Cleopatra. 
Doubtless some woman of that name was buried there ... The 
chief treasure of the collection is a superb stone sarcophagus 
of the first century after Christ. Among the objects included 
in the collection three or four are of interest for Greek and Latin 


epigraphy.” 
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The New York Museum of Natural Flistory has recently re- 
ceived a collection of some of the rarest fossils ever brought to 
this country from Northern Egypt. The museum will now have 
the largest and most complete collections of fossils in the world. 
_ The exploring party left New York on January 5, under the 
direction of Prof. H. F. Osborne, vice-president of the museum, 
and Walter Granger. Arrived in Cairo a month later, the explor- 
ers engaged twenty Egyptians to assist them, and the next day 
the expedition started for the Fayum Desert seventy miles away, 
arriving there on February 19. Professor Osborne outlined the 
work for his men and stayed there a month and then left his 
assistants to complete the exploring while he came to New York 
Mr. Granger and Mr. Olsen then explored the desert until May 
27, when having completed the collection they started for home. 
The collection was put into twenty-seven packing cases and 
“shipped on a freight steamer. 

* The main object of the expedition was to seek the ancestor of 
the elephant. A very important find was that of the ancestral 
elephant known as the Paleomastodon. The skeleton is not 
complete, but the skull, the lower jaw, leg and feet bones and 
several vertebre were found. A thorough search was made for 
the missing bones, but with no success. According to Mr. 
Granger this animal dates back more than a million years. An- 
other important fossil found was that of a skull of an Arsinoi- 
therium, which takes its name from Queen Arsinoe, who reigned 
316 B. C. The skull, which is very rare, is the only one in this 
country, and there are only two in the world. They are in Euro- 
pean museums. The bones of the body and legs of this animal 
have never been found. Among other fossils in the collection 
are the bones of the Ungulates and Rodents. It is the first time 
that the fossil rodent was ever found in Egypt, but many have 
been found in other parts of Africa. Several skulls of the ancient 
crocodiles were found, their heads being from three to four feet 
long. Judging from the size of the skulls, according to Mr. 
Granger, the bodies must have been from twenty to twenty-five 
feet long. Speaking of the ages of the fossils, Mr. Granger said 
geologists hold that where the bones of animals are not complete 
and cannot be made complete -they must have lived two million 
years ago. 

Says Mr. Granger: “Seeking the ancestor of the elephant is 
a hard task. With the mammals a wonderful change takes place 
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in each successive period. Unlike the mammals the crab hasn't 
changed for the-last million years. Even reptiles have shown 
little change since the earliest known period. We are particu- 
larly interested in the skull of the Arsinoitherium because of its 
rarity and age. This animal existed long before the crab, and 
must have lived more than three million years ago. Nearly one- 
half of the collection consists of bones of the skull of this animal. 
In the-collection of these fossils we have over five hundred speci- 
mens. In some of the excavations we found skeletons of the 
ancient and aberrant whales, which existed generations ago. 
They have become entirely extinct. We found rows of ivory 
teeth that belonged to animals that existed so far back that the 
time cannot possibly be established.” 





The preliminary circular for the fifteenth International Con- 
gress of Orientalists, which is to meet at Copenhagen in August, 
1908, has just been issued. The congress will be divided into 
seven main sections as follows: 1. Linguistics,- Indo-European 
Languages; 2. Languages and Archeology of Aryan Lands, 
subdivided into (a) India and (b) Iran; 3. Languages and 
Archeology of the Extreme Orient, subdivided into (a) China 
and Japan, (b) Indo-China and Malay; 4. Semitic Languages 
and Archeology, subdivided into (a) Aramaic, Hebrew, Phee- 
nician, Ethiopic, etc., (b) Assyrian, (c) Languages and Arche- 
ology of the Islamic world; 5. Egyptian and African Languages; 
6. Greece and the Orient; 7. Ethnography and Folk-Lore of the 
Orient. A special section for Historical Study of Religions, which 
was included in some of the former congresses of Orientalists, 
has now been abandoned. Membership is open to all Orientalists 
and to representatives of learned societies at a subscription of 
18 kronen ($5) to be forwarded to the treasurer, L. Gliickstadt, 
Holmens Kanal 12, Copenhagen; cards for the wives and daugh- 
ters of members, 9 kronen ($2.50). 





An appeal has been issued, signed by Dr. Mahaffy and other 
scholars, looking to subscriptions toward the excavation of Mem- 
phis. The British School of Archzology has undertaken the task 
and needs support, which must surely be forthcoming in view 
of the tremendous significance of the enterprise which is thus 
indicated. To clear the hundred acres occupied by the mass of 
ruins is a task which must occupy many years, and it is estimated 
that £3,000 annually for fifteen years would be needed to un- 
cover the entire space, which is equal to the whole of the site of 
Karnak, in Upper Egypt. There can be no doubt that most im- 
portant material must lie under the few yards of soil which hide 
the ruins, and would be accessible within a season or two of 
18work. Says Dr. Mahaffy: “We have before us the capital of 
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Egypt from the fotindation of its monarchy, the greatest city of 
the most ancient culture on the Mediterranean. The splendor of 
its four great temples, even in their decadence, struck the Greeks 
with awe. The sites of those temples lie plainly before us amid 
the ruins of the city, and we can begin directly to uncover them, 
and to trace their long history of six thousand years, without 
needing any preliminary research. We appeal in the interests 
of art, as the Memphite school was the finest known; in the 
interests of Mediterranean history, as the foreign quarter was the 
emporium of the ancient world; in the interest of archzology, as 
this city was the richest and oldest in the land. — 





Y. L. Heiberg, professor of philology in the . University of 
Copenhagen, made an important discovery at the Convent of the 
Holy Grave at Constantinople a few weeks ago. While studying 
old manuscripts at the convent he discovered a number of palimp- 
sests, which, in addition to prayers and psalms of the twelfth 
century, contained copies of works by Archimedes, the Greek 
mathematician, who was born about 287 B. C. The manuscript 
was a copy made about the year 900 by a monk and afterward 
conveyed to Constantinople. The Turkish authorities would not 
permit Professor-Heiberg to remove the manuscript. He was 
permitted, however, to make a copy of it, and this will soon be 
published, 





The Paris Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres publishes 
a description of the inscribed stones recently unearthed beneath 
the Villa Sciarra, on the eastern slope of the Janicule, in front 
of the Aventinus at Rome, in course of the construction upon 
that site of the new residence for Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
Wurtz, of New York. The stones enable archzologists definitely 
to settle several disputed points in classical topography. Among 
the excavations is a marble altar, decorated with marks of satyrs, 
birds and bucranii, bearing an inscription in Greek showing it 
to be dedicated, by command, to the goddess Artemis, to Kupris 
the Sidonian Venus, and to the Nymphs Furrines, The Academy 
of Inscriptions regrets that, owing to the absence of Mr. Wurtz 
from Rome, the excavations, promising considerable archzologi- 
cal interest, were not made before his new house was built, there- 
by closing them up under solid masonry. 





In anticipation of the fact that the temples of Philae and other 
Egyptian remains on that island of the Nile just above the 
Assouan Dam will be obliterated owing to the contemplated ele- 
vation of the dam, Dr. Reisner, who has been in charge of the 
German excavation works at the Pyramids for some time, has 
been commissioned by the Egyptian Government to céllect all 
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the data concerning the ruins of Philae, transport to Cairo all 
movable objects, and make complete architectural and artist 
drawings of the monuments as they now are. The work will be 
begun in September and Egyptologists may, therefore, rest 
assured that, if the temples of Philae are never again to rise above 
the waters of the Nile, they will ,at least, have complete records 
and views concerning them. 





Word has been received from Dr. M. A. Stein, who is engaged 
in archzological investigations in the Lop or Tarim basin of 
Chinese Turkestan, where he has carried on excavations at four 
chief sites. At the most western of the sites, Dr. Stein cleared 
nearly thirty ‘dwellings in addition to those he investigated in 
1901. Large numbers of wooden tablets were found in the 
Kharosthi script peculiar to the extreme northwest of India not 
far from the beginning of our era, and introduced thence, appar- 
ently, into Chinese Turkestan. Sanskrit documents were also 
obtained, together with Greeco-Roman intaglios and Chinese seals, 
showing that influences from far to the south, the west, and the 
east had penetrated to the very center of Asia seventeen centuries 
‘or more ago. Further east at Endereh (Tuholo) Dr. Stein’s work 
brought to light a still further collection of Kharosthi records 
on wood, which clearly belong to the close of the third century 
of our era. At the time of his earlier visit he discoursed epi- 
graphical records in the Tibetan language, dating from the be- 
ginning of the eighth century. At the other sites were brought 
to light Kharosthi documents on wood and numerous paintings 
and stucco reliefs showing the influence of Indian art on the 
one hand and of Greeco-Roman art on the other. A complete 
clearing of a large ruined fort brought to light nearly a thousand 
Tibetan records. Nearly a hundred miles north of Miran, where 
the above discoveries were made were found the earliest human 
relics consisting of flints and crude pottery dating from an 
unknown but very early period. Dr. Stein’s investigations, to- 
the old Egyptian palace and the new University of Chicago—a 
most remarkable coincidence. 

The most remarkable feature is a deeply cut disk and the fa- 
rows. Those of the rear hall have disappeared. Inthe first 
hall three columns are standing. 





/An interesting discovery of papyri was recently made at Edfu, 
Upper Egypt, near the site of an old Coptic monastery, and the 
parchments have been brought to England, where there is some 
disposition to regard them as a valuable addition to the “Sayings 
of Christ” found by Grenfell. At Edfu recently a native acci- 
dentally laid bare a small tomb-like receptacle. In this were 
found a number of parchment*manuscrjpts bound in thick papyrus 
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‘covers. The native sold them to an Arab dealer for a few dollars, 
and the Arab resold them to a Copt for $2,500. Then the find 
came into the hands of Mr. De Rustafjaell, a well-known explorer, 
who brought it to England. 

The parchments have already been identified as unique Coptic 
Greek ecclesiastical manuscripts of the ninth and eleventh cen- 
turies of great archzological importance, with about a dozen 
rolls of sixth century Greek papyri. Among them are twenty-five 
leaves of apocryphal sayings of Christ in a Coptic translation of 
the lost Greek original, of which previously only thirteen leaves 
were known, twelve in the National Gallery in Paris and one at 
Berlin. The discovery also comprised parts of the Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke in Greek, a Coptic Apocalypse of 
St. John, a Coptic history of miracles of Cosmos and Damien 
dated in the sixth century, a sermon by St. Pisenthios in Coptic, 
and a unique manuscript in the Nubian language dealing with the 
lifé of St. Menos and the canons of the Nicaean Council. Only 
fragments of manuscripts in the Nubian language have been dis- 
covered hitherto. There are very few scholars in the language 
and scarcely any published literature. 

Egypt has also yielded another find to Mr. De Rustafjaell’s 
researches. In the desert in Upper Egypt, on the left bank of 
the Nile, he found among the remains of palzolithic flint fac- 
tories a number of crude, weather-beaten limestone vessels. He 
holds them to be of the Palzolithic age. They are certainly older 
than the Neglithic age, which covered a considerable period in 
Egypt before the advent of the first dynasty in B. C. 4000. 





Prof. Charles Waldstein, who attempted to interest the Italian 
Government in excavating Herculaneum, has made public the 
following: When in April, 1904, I had succeeded in gaining the 
support of the chief Italian authorities for my-plan of an inter- 
national excavation of Heréulaneum, in conjunction with and 
under the direction of the Italian archzologists and under Italiam 
laws, the matter was settled in its first stage by the warm assent 
of the then Minister of Public Instruction, Signor Orlando. He 
supplied me with my credentials, which were*to show the world 
that I was acting with the cognizance and the direct encourage- 
ment of the Italian Government, by giving me, at my request, the 
letter which has already been published (see American Anti- 
quarian, Jan.-Feb. 1907). In this letter he recognized all the 
difficulties which lay before me in this iniziativa mondiale before 
I-could secure the co-operation of the civilized world for suck 
a colossal and ideal task, and expressed the hope that I should 
not meet with insuperable difficulties. I therefore began my 
propaganda ‘for the international enterprise in Europe and the 
United States, and carried the first stage almost to completion, in 
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a manner which was as satisfactory to me as it was surprising. 
When, however, in January, 1905, from utterances in the 
Italian press, and from a speech made by Signor Orlando in the 
Italian Chamber, it became manifest that the Italian Government 
was no longer prepared to support my scheme wholeheartedly, 


I wrote as follows in a letter in which [I also insisted upon the ~ 


competence of Italian archeologists. “Compare,” I urged upon 
the reader, “the appropriations made by the Italian Government 
for archeological, scientific, and artistic. work with those of our 
own budget, and our admiration of the Italian sense of intellectu- 
ality as a factor of national life may not exclude a sense of shame 
as regards our own national attitude in such matters.” The letter 
ended with the following passage: “Should the Italian nation 
object to such international work and excavate Herculaneum 
themselves I shall not regret the efforts I have made for the wider 
plan. Herculaneum will be restored to light, which is the most 
important matter. But at the same time I shall regret that Italy 
does not also seize this opportunity of making itself the center 
for a great work in which all civilized nations will unite in har- 
mony on the very soil upon which the essence of their common 
civilization rests. This would be the type for other similar enter- 
prises in science and art, and would confirm de facto what the 
peace conference and the treaties of arbitration are establishing 
de jure. One thing remains certain, that without the cordial and 
unqualified assent, nay, the positive encouragement, of the Italian 
Government, the Italian people, and my Italian conferées, the 
work on which I am engaged cannot proceed.” 

What I sa‘d then in 1905 was meant in all sincerity and applies 
to the present moment. Herculaneum must be excavated as 
soon as possible, because of the quite exceptional character of 
what we have every reason to expect to find, because of the in- 
creased difficulties and cost which every year and every week of 
delay entail, and because of the advantages to the living and the 
coming generations which the results will yield and of which they 
ought not to be deprived. On this all who have any right to an 
opinion—from Beulé and Gaston Boissier to Reinach and Prof. 
Dall’ Osso of the .Museum of Naples, the greatest authority on 
such matters in the present day—are agreed. 





Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arche- 
ology, Vol. xxix, Part 5: Barsauma the Naked (con.). W. E. 
Crum — Hittite Inscriptions: The Method, Verification, and Re- 
sults of my Decipherment of them. A. H. Sayce — The Exodus 
of the Hebrews. J. Lieblein— Coptic Bone Figures. C. L. Wool- 
ey — Nabu-Shum-Libur, King of Babylon. L. W. King—A 
Hammurabi Text from Ashurbanipal’s. 
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A student of Buddhism and a translator of the Pali texts, 
Mr. Albert J. Edmunds of Philadelphia, says: “The world is 
beginning to realize the cosmic importance of these texts. The 
epoch of Gautama (Gotamo) in India was one of the four great- 
est upheavals in the history of the spirit of man. The other 
three were the age of Socrates in Athens, of Christ in Caper- 
naum, and the thinkers who engendered the American and 
French revolutions. It appears that when Buddha was born, 
the angels were the first to receive him, the mortals afterward. 

‘“‘When Paul was standing before Nero, Buddhism was officially 
welcomed into China. Cashmere and Ceylon were the homes of 
two ancient sects of Buddhists. From the greater part of India 
all traces of Buddhism, except ruins, have heen swept away. 
The Moslems obliterated the traces of the lost version of the 
Sutras. The gospels are original documents, deriving their inspi- 
ration from the life and words of Jesus. East Indian archeology 
confirms the trustworthiness of the Pali texts. There is a chain 
of Greek art reaching all the way from the Adriatic to the Ganges. 
‘The coins of all the Roman emperors from Augustus to Hadrian 
are in the museum at Madras. Christian and Buddhist romances 
care founded on the facts of ancient life. 





Columbus, when he was making his first voyage, which resulted 
in discovering America, was made aware that he was approaching 
land by the birds which came flying in the air. Up to that time 
he had traveled under the guidance of the stars. He was, how- 
ever, anticipated by the islanders of the Pacific. The Maori 
tradition is that in the voyage of one of the:canoes from Hawaiki 
to New Zealand the captain liberated two pet birds that they 
might fly towards the land. The custom prevailed in ancient 
times, for the Babylonians and the Phoenicians carried pigeons 
on their voyages in ancient times for the same purpose. 

In the Bible we learn that Noah let loose the dove from the 
ark before he had seen any signs of land, but she returned, and 
then he waited seven days and loosed another which brought 
back the olive leaf. After seven more days he sent forth a 
dove again, which did not return. This shows the extent of the 
deluge. The raven did not return because it fed upon carrion. 

‘From the brick tablets discovered we learn the Babylonian ac- 
count of the flood. The good man, named Chasis Adra, saved 
by the gods, sent forth from a ship for the first time the dove, 
second a swallow, third a raven, but the raven did not return. 


The custom prevails among the Polynesians at the present 
time. The coincidence confirms the Bible story of the flood in 
its details. 
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JOUTEL’s JOURNAL oF LASALLE’s Last VoyaceE, 1684-7, with 
notes and index by Henry Reed Stiles, M. D., to which is added 
“A Bibliography of the Discovery of the Mississippi,” by Apple- 
ton Griffin of the Library of Congress. 


Edition limited to 500 copies, 1906. Net $5.00. Joseph Mc- 
Donough, Publisher, Albany, N. Y., 1906. 

Joutel was familiar with the tragic scenes which occurred just 
before the death of LaSalle. The fatal error of LaSalle was that 
he passed by the mouth of the Mississipi River without recogniz- 
ing it, and spent the last years of his life in almost aimless wan- 
derings through the forests and grassy. plains of Texas until near- 
ly all the voyagers who accompanied him in his vast expedition 
had perished one after the other. It would seem that his followers | 
had become desperate, except the faithful Joutel, who was always 
loyal to him. 

The treacherous Duhaut conspired against him but spared those 
who were by his side. He fired his piece and shot LaSalle through 
the head so that he dropped without speaking. The conspirators 
stripped the body to the shirt and vented their malice in vile 
language. Even the Sieur Liotot said in scorn several times, 
“There thou liest, Great Basha.” They dragged the body, naked, 
among the bushes and left it exposed to the ravenous beasts. 
The murderers returned to the camp where they found Father 
Anastasius and the brother and the nephew of the commander 
whom they had murdered and made them acquainted with the 
tragic end of their chief, but enjoined silence, though they ex- 
pected every moment to be called to the sacrifice. The murderers 
seized upon all the effects while the friends of LaSalle were full of 
fear and made no opposition. Duhaut having all the effects in his 
possession, gave some axes and knives to the friends of LaSalle 
* so that they could barter for Indian corn and horses. The tribe 
of Indians called the Cenis were peaceable, so that the followers 
. of LaSalle made their way to the villages and saw the elders com- 
ing out to meet them, dressed in goat skins, painted in several 
colors, belts on their shoulders, plumes and feathers on their 
heads. . They saw seweral cottages at distances, the field lying 
about the cottages fit for tillage. They were inhabited not by a 
private family but by fifteen or twenty, each having a corner, 
nothing in common but the fire which is in the midst and never 
goes out. The tillage consists in breaking up the soil with a 
wooden stick instead of a plow. 

The book gives the details of the facts and on this account is 
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exceedingly valuable. 

Mr. McDonough, the publisher, deserves great credit for issu- 
ing this volume in such elegant form. It is a delight to read the 
book, and the engravings representing La Salle, as well as the 
maps, add great interest to the narrative. 





History oF MepIeVaL AND OF MODERN CIVILIZATION TO THE 
END OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Charles Seignobos. 
Translation edited by James Alton James, Ph. D., Professor 
of History, Northwestern University. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons: New York; 1907. 


This book commences with the invasion of the Germans. They 
were divided into about forty tribes. Like the Hindoos, Per- 
sians, Greeks and Romans, they were a people of the Aryan 
race, who once dwelt in Asia as shepherds. They had no strong 
cities, but lived in villages strrounded by stockades. Each fam- 
ily had its house, its field and meadow, but the woods, pasture 
lands and streams were common property. The warriors thought 
only of fighting. When not at war they spent the time hunting. 
They left the care of the houses and fields to their wives. They 
united themselves to a chief. In the third century federations 
appeared, called Alemannians, on the Danube; Franks on the 
Rhine; Saxons between the Rhine and the Elbe. The migra- 
tions of the peoples were really invasions. The Huns and Van- 
dals invaded the cities and razed many of them to the ground, 
so that they were never rebuilt. . 

After 476 there were no emperors in Rome. Ancient civiliza- 
tion came to an' end. The barbarians introduced neither new 
beliefs nor new inventions. The religion of the Germans was 
like that of the Romans in that they represented deities under 
human forms, but the divine family inhabited Walhalla instead 
of Mount Olympus. In the depths of the earth was Nifiheim, 
the dwelling of Loke. Loke was conquered by Odin, was 
stretched on three sharp rocks, and resembled Prometheus. The 
Ash Tree Ygdrazil, which sustains the world, was to be shattered. 
The Germans had no idols and built no temples. The Visigoths 
of Spain, the Ostrogoths of Italy, the Burgundians of Gaul, the 
Vandals of Africa, and the Lombards, were Aryans.. The Franks 
were converted in the sixth century by Benedict, a noble Italian; 
the monks renounced the world. They wore the robe of rough 
woolen cloth and the hood of the peasants. They built granaries, 
tilled the soil, wove garments, copied manuscripts. Their mon- 
astery was a model farm, a workshop, a library and a school. 

Irish missionaries prevailed, and their land was called the Isle 
of the Saints. The Irish church was founded by Asiatic Chris- 
tians. Columba was a saint, but in his day the people adopted 
the Roman customs. Irish monks began the work of evangeliza- 
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tion, but Winfred, an Anglo-Saxon, was called the Apostle of 
the Germans. 

This covers only a small part of the history which is embraced 
in the volume. The main part has to do with the middle ages. 
The medieval civilization follows the conversion of the pagans. 
The period is called the Dark Ages, but it was not so dark as 
has been represented, for art and architecture both continued, 
and letters were known to the monks if not to the people. Dur- 
ing the middle ages the European merchants went to Syria and 
Egypt for the merchandise of the Indies. The thought of look- 
ing for the route to India by way of the west began to dawn on 
the people before the time of Columbus. 

As a summary, this book is very valuable and will certainly 
save the reader from wading through the tedious volumes of 

Gibbons’ Rome. 





JouRNAL OF THE House or BuRGESSES OF VIRGINIA, 1766-1769. 
Edited by John Pendleton Kennedy. Richmond, Va. 


This is an elegant volume, issued in a limited edition. It con- 
tains the Journals of the House of Burgesses for the period 
stated. It includes the missing journals which were found in 
the British Record office. The Journal of 1768 was located by 
B. F. Stevens and Brown. The repeal of the Stamp Act was 
acceptable in Virginia as a guarantee of the inherent rights 
of men. A bill was introduced to erect a statue to George III, 
but. he, regarding it as a fatal compliance with the popular de- 
mand, repented of his action in repealing the act, and determined 
to hold absolute authority. Parliament determined to make an 
example of Massachusetts, but George III promised to extend 
the jurisdiction of the colony to the Tennessee River. Virginia 
had no idea of deserting Massachusetts. This is an interesting 
incident and worthy of commemoration by a volume containing 
the proclamation and the various enactments. 





OUTLINE FOR Review GREEK History, INCLUDING ORIENTAL 
NaATIons. Roman History TO THE TIME OF CHARLEMAGNE. 
By Charles Bertram Newton, A. B., and Edwin Bryant Treat, 
A. M. American Book Company. 


These books begin with the pre-historic age and the earliest 
written history. The stone age and athe metal age are pre-his- 
toric, but contain the elements of civilization in the most primi- 
tive state. The division of the human races has been based upon 
language, the monosyllabic, agglutinative and inflected indicating 
the progress towards civilization. The early conditions of the 
Chinese go back to 3000 B. C., but early traces of the Accadians 
and Chaldeans go back to 4000 B. C., Egypt to 5000 B. C. The 
Hebrew history begins much later. The Phoenicians were Se- 
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mitics. The Roman history .began later than the Greek and 
lasted much longer. 

The books are valuable for the summary given, and will prove 
useful. ' 





THOMSEN, Peter: Loca Sancta. Vol. I. Verzeichnis der im 
1.-6. Jahrhundert nach Christi erwaehnten Ortschaften Pal- 
aestinas mit besonderer Beruecksichtigung der Lokalisierung 
der biblischen Staetten. Vol. I. With a map. Mk. 6.— 
($1.50). Rudolph Haupt, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


The book is the first to offer in form of a lexicon a compila- 
tion of all the information on places in Palestine (with the excep- 
tion of Jerusalem) found in the old writers of the after-biblical 
time up to the Arabian conquest of Palestine. An astonishing 
abundance of material has been compiled, and is illustrated by a 
map. Carefully arranged indexes facilitate the use of the book 
from all important points of view. Thus the work is to all in, 
terested in the holy traditions or in the general utilization of old 
intelligence on Palestine a reliable guide and source of informa- 
tion. 





THE Vircin Birtn or Curist.—Lectures delivered under the 
auspices of the Bible Teachers’ Training School, New York, 
April, 1907. By James Orr, M. A., D. D., Professor of Apolo- 
getics and Systematic Theology in the United Free Church Col- 
lege, Glasgow, Scotland, with appendix, giving opinions of living 
scholars. Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York. 





British NortH America. By C. Hill-Tout.’ Archibald Con- 
stable and Co. London. 


This book is the first of a series dealing with the uncivilized 
races of the British Empire. The series is designed for the gen- 
eral reader rather than for the technical student of Anthropol- 
ogy, but a bibliography is placed at the end of-each volume for 
those who desire to follow up the subject. 

The life history of the Salish and Déné, as they are found in 
British North America between the shores of Hudson Bay and the 
Pacific Ocean, is given in this volume, The author gives credit to 
Father Morice of the Oblate Mission at Stuart’s Lake for much 
of the information regarding the Déné, and the reader is assured 
of the accuracy and reliability of what is written. The author 
has himself been in-close and friendly contact with the Salish 
for the past fifteen years. 

The habitat and natural surroundings of these stocks are 
clearly presented as the background of their life history, the 
various groups of the two stocks are differentiated, and types and 
characteristics indicated. Dress and personal adornment, food 
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and cooking, social organizations and social customs, are inter- 
estingly treated. The arts and industries of these stocks show a 
marked development of skill. The ethical sense is keen, as the 
precepts of the Salish show. “It is bad to steal,” “it is bad to lie,” 
“it is bad to be lazy,” “it is bad to commit adultery,"* etc. In each 
case the reason follows the precept in the teachings. Selected 
folk-tales and myths illustrate the general ideas and conceptions 
of the natives. The final chapter outlines the life of an average 
native boy and of a native girl from cradle to grave. 





Pompet as AN Arr City. By E. V. Mayer. The Langham 
Series of Art Monographs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1907. 


This primer of sixty-four pages has thirteen full-page half- 
tones, and one wood-cut. -The decorative value of walls is illus- 
trated. The middle ages saw walls hung with weapons and 
armorial bearings. The Gobelins followed these, then comes the 
modern wall paper. . These are contrasted with the walls of Pom- 
peii, which illustrate not only history, but mythology, and classic 
art. The sculptured columns of the Herculaneum gate, the 
arches, the colonnade of the Temple of Apollo, and the vestibule 
of the house of Pansa illustrate another style. The mural decora- 
tions and the paintings of Ares and Aphrodite another. And the 
statue’ of Narkissos which is represented in the frontispiece, 
shows the skill in statuary. 





THE History oF CivitizaTion, which includes a History of Life 
and a History of Ideas, with more than 550 illustrations. By 
Julian Laughlin, member of St. Louis Bar. Published by the 
author. First edition, 1904. 


This book is elaborately illustrated. The illustrations represent 
the early plant life, the animal life, domestic animals, the Austral- 
ian huts. These are followed by maps showing the migrations 
of the different races. The pictures following these represent the 
Asiatics, the Egyptians, the races of India, and the American 
Indians. The four races of men, the white, brown, black and 
yellow, are also represented, including Hindus, Arabs, Africans, 
Mexicans, Syrians. Following these are the instruments, the 
boomerang, the fire drill. The constellations come next but they 
seem to be mingled with Architecture, Buildings, Boats and Stat- 
uary. The nature divinities are represented on one page and 
sandals on another. This is followed by the water-clock, and a 
picture of Apollo and the Nine Muses, and a statue of Father 
Nile. The paintings of Raphael are also represented. These are 
followed by the statue of the Venus de Medici as contrasted with 
one of the most ancient statues from Egypt, and the oldest wooden 
statue. Pictures of the Trojan war follow, of Pharaoh, of Antio- 
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chus, and the sacred city of Benares. The illustrations in the 
latter part of the book represent Nymphs, the Bacchantes, Venus 
and the Modern. Magdalen, which may be contrasted with the 
portraits of Isaac Newton and Charles Darwin. One of the last 
pictures is The Temptation of St. Anthony. This is contrasted 
with Hermes. The book contains 526 pages, nearly everyone of 
which has at least one illustration. Some have two or three. 





History OF BABYLONIA AND Assyria. Hugo Winckler. Trans- 
lated by James Alexander Craig. New York: Chas. Scribners’ 
Sons; 1907. 


The earliest date of the Babylonian kingdom was about 3000 
B. C. The Semitic period began then. The inscriptions of 
the Kings of Lagash date about this time. Wars were waged 
with the barbarians on the north. The names of Sargon and 
Naram Sin are linked with the golden age. The stele of vul- 
tures is a relic from this period. Numerous monuments evince 
technical skill. The first dynasty was Canaanite, and was associ- 
afed with the god Marduk. The discovery of the Hammurabi 
code of laws throws light upon this period, for there were frag- 
ments of laws which antedated the age of Hammurabi. The 
Kassites appeared about 1700 B. C., the Elamites about 1000 
B. C., the Chaldeans were later. The new Assyrian empire 
commenced about 745 B. C. A land system prevailed in which 
the land was divided into small tracts, cultivated by tenants, and 
irrigated. The story of the Tower of Babel is connected with 
the Temple of Bel and Merodach. The temples are the most 
excellent examples of Babylonian architecture. The inscriptions 
of the oldest period have not appeared in Babylon. In the Meso- 
potamian period the rule was changed from the Babylonians to 
the Assyrians. The kings of Mitani are described in the Tel-el- 
Amarna letters. The second advance of Assyria commenced 
about 1200 B. C. Tiglath-Pileser lived about 1100 B. C. The 
decline commenced about the time of Sennacherib’s reign. The 
New Babylonian kingdom commenced about 560 B. C. 

The general view of the history of Babylonia given in this book 
is very instructive, though one who expects to find a description 
of the earliest period will be somewhat disappointed. The crea- 
tion myths of Babylonia are the patterns after which the Biblical 
are composed. The doctrine of a coming deliverer seemed to 
exist. 





LJ 
BUDDHIST AND CHRISTIAN GOSPELS, AND BUDDHIST TEXTS IN 
Joun. By Albert J. Edmunds. Philadelphia. 


These pamphlets aim to show the resemblance between the 
Buddhist Texts and certain passages in the Scriptures, especially 
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in the New Testament. The resemblances are not so striking as 
the differences, for the Gospels make known the future life and 
give a hope to those who accept Christ as a Redeemer. On the 
other hand the Buddhist teachings are all based on the idea of 
Nirvana, which is in reality annihilation. In the New Testament 
we have the gospel of hope, but in Buddhism the abandonmerit of 
hope, for there is certainly no hope in Nirvana or annihilation. 
The moral teachings of Buddhism resemble in some ways those 
of the Gospels, bit the incentives to self-denial and morality are 
very different in the two systems, 
THE BiveE Boox or Missions. Compiled by Henry Otis Dwight, 
D. D., LL.D., of the Bureau of Missions. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. New York and London; 1907. 


This book takes a wide field. Beginning with Africa, America 
and Asia, it takes in also nearly all the islands, and embraces 
the missions of all denominations, Methodists, Baptists, Con- 
gregational, Christian, Friends, Unitarian, Presbyterian, Lu- 
theran, Episcopalian, United Brethren. The most of these 
missions have been established since the American. Board. They 
have been the means of making the heathen nations acquainted 
with the tenets and practices of the Christian people, and they 
have also made Christians acquainted with the condition of 
the heathen, though the history of heathenism as such is yet 
to be made known. This is the next field of research, and one 
which will prove of great interest. It is a question whether 
Christianity will prove to be merely the latest development of 
human thought or the result of a divine revelation which gives 
it great superiority over all other systems. The very fact that so 
many missionary societies are in existence shows the strength of 
the belief that heathenism is erroneous in every respect, and is 
to be overthrown by Christianity or the world is lost. This con- 
viction has continued to the present day. If it is given up, mis- 
sions will ultimately be given up. Agnosticism, if it prevails, is 
sure to cut the nerve of missions. The array of societies and 
organizations that is presented in this book shows how deep- 
seated is the belief that Christianity is the only remedy for the 
evils and errors of heathenism wherever it prevails. 





THE ReFrorMATION. By George Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D. Chas. 
Scribners’ Sons : 1906. 


The author of this book is well known and his name is suf- 
ficient to secure the confidence of the reader and lead him to 
not only examine it, but to place it on the shelf for permanent 
reference. The revival of learning took place before the dawn 
of the Reformation. There was a period which seemed to be 
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like the breaking, of the long night of darkness and superstition, 
marked by a transition of thought that was made by Duns Scotus, 
by Wycliffe, and Huss, also Occam; the downfall of scholasti- 
cism. The Scriptures of the Old and New Testament were 
brought out in the original tongues and the newly-invented art 
of printing, and the manufacture of paper, opened the way for 
familiarity with the sacred books. Before this time, the names 
of Greek and Roman heroes were associated with those of 
the Apostles and Saints and of the Saviour himself. The new 
learning led to the desire to examine the -writings of the fathers 
and to study the Scriptures. Reuchlin prepared a Hebrew gram- 
mar and studied Greek, and lectured in the universities, while the 
Dominicans thought to destroy Judaism by destroying all Hebrew 
literature, Reuchlin, aided by Von Hutten, vanquished the monks. 
Erasmus, by his editions of Cyprian and Jerome, and his trans- 
lations from Origen, Athanasius and Chrysostom, gave access to 
Biblical theology. It was, after all, the old Bible which had be- 
come familiar to the people that gave rise to the Reformation. 
This fact is important, and especially so at the present time 
when there is a tendency to pull this book to pieces and then bury 
it under the mass of destructive criticism which has not yet been 
able to put anything in its place. This fact alone ought certainly 
to give all serious men an argument for a defense of the Book 
which brought so great a reformation in Europe. The discovery 
of America. occurred not long before this event. The civilization 
which passed over the sea, and began to be planted on the new 
continent, was one which came as much from the familiarity with 
‘the Bible as from any source. The darkness of native paganism 
was dispelled by the light of the Word, and the entire continent 
of America has been filled with a people whose civilization and 
religion are largely owing to the work of the Reformation. 

If the Bible is to be torn to pieces and the fragments thrown 
into the grave, which ignorance and an irreligious socialism com- 
bined, are digging, what will be the condition of American society 
in-the next generation? 

The wheel of progress rolled over in the middle ages, and 
almost buried the civilization which had existed before. The 
question is whether the discoveries in material science are going 
to give us a substitute for the Word, or is it to supplement that 
Word by revealing the infinite personality which is hidden in’ 
creation and gives life to the entire universe. The answer to this 
question will determine the character of the next step in human 
history. 





THe University oF CALIFORNIA.—The new building for the 
library of the University of California promises to be one of the 
noblest and largest of its kind. It is to cover a space of 200 feet 
square. It will have room for 500,000 volumes. It is to have a 
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colonnade of Corinthian columns with an imposing doorway. 
Its material is to be white marble. Special quarters are to be 


given to the Bancroft Library which came into its possession two 
years ago. 
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THE ENpD oF PAGANISM AND THE CLOSE OF THE DarRK AGES; 
THE CHURCH AND THE CHANGING OrpeER, by Shailer Mathews, 
New York, Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

CaNaDA, painted by T. M. Martin, described by Wilfred Camp- 
bell, New York, Macmillan Co. $6.00 net; seventy-seven paint- 
ings of Canadian scenery. 

THE CopPerR MINEs OF THE WorLD, by W. H. Weed, Hill Pub- 
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THE SAMARITANS. Prof. J. A. Montgomery, of Philadelphia 
Divinity School, is studying the history and origin of the Samar- 
itans. The text of the Samaritan Liturgy in the British Mu- 
seum fills 2,000 quarto pages. 

A Sort History oF COMPARATIVE LITERATURE FROM THE 
EarLiest TIMES TO THE PRESENT, by Frederick Lolice, New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

JAPAN IN Days or Yore, by Walter Denny, Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. 

JAPAN As 1T Was Ann Is, by Clement, McClurg, Chicago. 

WaALLace’s LonGc LasBrapor TRAIL, Outing Publishing Co. 

MEDITATION OF Marcus AURELIUS. 

LitTLeE FLOWERS oF FRANCIs AssISSsI. 

Capt. JAMES CooK, THE CIRCUMNAVIGATOR, by Arthur Kelson, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $4.50 net. 

THE IMPERIAL GAZETEER OF INpIA, Clarendon Press. Vol. I to 
IV, $2.00 each. 


Pompeii AS AN Art City.-—By E..V. Mayer. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
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